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PREFACE 

Among the number of subjects which have not been 
taken up extensively by the progressive business press, 
is the science which gives title to this volume. 

. The ^'Business Man's Library," of which this is the 
fifth book, is devoted particularly to that class of infor- 
mation for which the business student of American in- 
dustrial conditions will look for in vain elsewhere. It 
is now believed — shaving been demonstrated again and 
again — that this information is essential to all busi- 
ness men as well as to the department manager making 
hourly use of such specific knowledge, and it has been 
with this thought in mind that the various volumes 
making up this group of books have been edited. 

But little attention has, up to this time, been paid 
to the science of buying ; this too, in the face of the fact 
that there is no department that contributes any more 
to the success of a business than that concerned with 
the purchase of material, stock, and supplies. 

When it is considered, that buying requires not 
only keen, shrewd, business judgment, but also a vast 
amount of technical knowledge compactly arranged, it 
is evident that the systematization of the department 
of purchasing, too, is worthy of careful research, study, 
and treatment. 

The information necessary for a book of this class 
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4 PREFACE 

has been drawn from various sources. Practically the 
only methods available for the buyer who wished to 
post himself on methods and systems in the past, has 
been to consult the scattered articles in the business and 
trade magazines; exchange information with others in 
his line, and then bring the result of his own business 
experience to a focus on the science to its mastery. All 
these methods have been combined in the preparation of 
this work ; all available written records have been con- 
sulted, information of great value has been obtained 
from those actually in the harness, while men of repu- 
tation in their line have contributed their experience, 
withholding nothing that would be of value. All this 
it is hoped, produces a symposium of means, methods, 
and experiences, that will be of sure and exact worth 
to any one interested in the least in the subject. 

THE PUBLISHER. 
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PART I 



HOW BUYnSfG IS DONE 



CHAPTER I 

HOW THE BUYER WORKS 

BT O. A. HAMMER 

Buyefy The Shaw-Walker Company 

It is held by some that there is no science of buy- 
ing. A better expression of the same thought would 
be, that buying has not yet been reduced to a science ; 
that the principles which underly it have not yet been 
formulated and arranged. The fact that these prin- 
ciples have not been tabulated does not change the fact 
that they are recognized and observed by every success- 
ful buyer in the land. If asked to name in the fewest 
words the general essentials of good buying, the fol- 
lowing would be the smallest number that could be 
considered as essential : 

(1) Common sense. 

(2) Tact in its fullest sense, particularly in read- 
ing human nature. 

(3) Knowledge of market. 

The first essential, common sense, is one that un- 
derlies excellence in all lines, trades, or professions. 
How often is seen, the vast amount of technical knowl- 
edge — as that had by the physician and surgeon — class- 
ified and made of worth by the exercise of common 
sense. How often, too, is seen such knowledge ren- 

9 



10 BUYING 

dered worthless by the lack of good judgment and oom- 
mon sense, on the part of the one otherwise a skilled 
man. No matter how much technical education any- 
one may have, it must be balanced by a firm grasp on 
the fitness of things and the intuitive knowledge as to 
rights and wrongs of a matter in hand. 

This, it would seem, is particularly true in the 
art of buying. The buyer can not make himself famil- 
iar with the details of his art in any other way than 
by actually coming in contact with it and doing the 
work that it calls for. This is far different, let us say, 
than the training of the engineer, who, if he wishes to 
make himself familiar with the profession of engineer- 
ing, has but to attend his classes for four years. He is 
then stamped as a competent engineer, his success 
depending to a very great extent upon the amount of 
information that he has taken on in the class room. 

Over against this is the training that the buyer 
must acquire before he is of worth in the field he has 

chosen. He must depend at all times upon 
of the a common-sense view in obtaining his in- 

formation, at the same time practicing 
the business which he is learning. He has no library of 
buying literature to which to refer, other than his 
catalogues. These lists present little or no general in- 
formation for his guidance, only the dryest details, the 
bare prices — ^no word to inform him whether certain 
supplies are fitted for his house. 

A connnQn-sen^e view of his profession, of tUe^ 
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wants of his business, of the wants of his customers, 
and of the general conditions surrounding the trade 
of which he is the representative, all are necessary, not 
only while he is gaining his apprenticeship, but doubly 
so when he is in practice. 

It may be expressed as final, that the man not 
well balanced, and thoroughly, and unconditionally 
gifted with the virtue common sense, is out of place in 
the buying field. 

Tact has been defined as doing the right thing at 
the right time. This is the comprehensive meaning 
of the word. In buying, a man may exercise tact in 
regard to things and persons. In the handling of 
events, tact in buying calls for the exercise of those 
faculties which enable a man to keep always on the 
right side of the market, just the same as a cat always 
lights on its feet. In the handling of men> not events, 
it calls for the exercise of that shrewdness which 
enables a man to be a ready reader of human nature, 
recognizing its bluffs, being able to call them at the 
right time, and possessing the rare ability of turning 
defeat into victory. 

Most men flatter themselves that they are able 
readers of human nature, and indeed it would be difS- 
cult to set up a standard by which to measure the aver- 
age man's ability in this line. The business world — 
particularly the buying world — is full of finesse. It is 
always good business to keep hid at times the very 
thing that the other man wants to know. This knowl- 
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edge may have an exact money value. It can not be 
purchased. Tact alone can find the way to discover it. 

The man who is not competent to meet his fellow- 
men without arousing animosities of any kind, or do 
otherwise than gain their friendship in his business 
deals with them day by day, is not cut out for a buyer. 
For men will do for friendship what they will not do 
for money. And the friendship of a salesman for a 
buyer to whom he has taken a liking, has often stood 
in good stead when supposed knowledge of the market 
would have been a failure. 

Knowledge of market is the basis from which the 
buyer works. He must study it day and night, and 

then be positive that he has only an ele- 

The Base 

of AU Buying mentary knowledge of the subject. Some 

Knowlodffo 

one has said that Newton regarded his 
vast fund of information, compared with the knowledge 
that was obtainable, as but the pebbles on the shores of 
truth — the vast ocean lying unexplored and undis- 
covered before him. This is just as applicable specifi- 
cally, to-day, as it was generally in his time, and the 
man who is more than familiar with a small number of 
prices ruling to-day in the industrial world is rare 
indeed. 

Nor is knowledge of prices more than a beginning 
of knowledge of market. The mere fact that a certain 
price rules is no sure guide. The shrewd buyer must 
look beyond the mere price and must reach into the 
causes which have made that price, and those that are 
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material in its remaining at that point, or in causing 
its fluctuation up or down. 

So knowledge of market is a foeman worthy of 
the best buyer's steel. He can never be sure; he has 
to work with inexact data. To-morrow, no — an hour — 
may compel him to change his hard-earned knowledge 
and revise his entire list of values. He must always be 
on the lookout for change and prepared to have it flnd 
him ready. But the general qualities common sense, 
tact, and knowledge of market form but the general 
equipment of the competent buyer. These he must have 
before he can enter the fleld at all ; he must be equipped 
with other special qualifications, touching more par- 
ticularly and peculiarly the business in which he is 
engaged, 

A good buyer must always be a shrewd anticipator. 
He must take certain facts as a premise, and on these 
„ , build a future which will save money. 

Baying 

•nd When it is considered how difficult it is to 

Antieipatioii 

effect this last mentioned result under 
ordinary circumstances, it will be seen what is expected 
of the buyer who is instructed to save on his purchases, 
as though it were no difficult matter. To take prices 
in the various lines and from them chart out a course 
which not only avoids rocks, but is the shortest line be- 
tween two points is a problem of no mean difficulty. 
Yet that is just what the buyer has to do. He must 
not only make his port, but make it in the shortest 
time by the shortest route and have every cent of ex- 
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penditure thoroughly Bomtinused. In other words, he 
must anticipate his sailing course* 

One has but to read the records of Wall Street to 
see how many men have thought themselves shrewd an- 
ticipators and have proved otherwise, their careers 
coming to an abrupt end because of a wrong reading of 
industrial signs and tendencies. 

The stock requirements of no two firms are alike. 
Take two businesses in exactly the same line and ap- 
parently surrounded by the same conditions ; they both 
have diflferent means of working out their own salva- 
tion. The good buyer therefore, has at all times a clear 
idea in his mind as to the policy of the house, and lets 
that guide him. All house secrets are laid bare to him, 
else he is working in the dark. He knows the policy of 
the house from the broad side, as well as from the nar- 
rower laws of supply and demand. These secrets and 
this policy is rarely betrayed. Considering the many 
temptations for speculation or graft that are offered the 
buyer of any firm of importance, the ratio of dishonesty 
is small indeed. Buyers as a class do not betray the 
trust in them reposed. 

The buyer's system will inform him when the maxi- 
mum and minimum points have been reached in stock 
carried on hand, but he must be able to sense the ap- 
proach of those points and to judge of their approach 
long before they are reached. From inside information 
available only to him, he will at times load up his firm 
far beyond the maximum point. Then, in the case of 
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similar information, he may buy in small lots and day- 
by-day supplies^ knowing accurately that a change in 
the market is inmiinent. 

Closely in line with and demanding an insight into 
the policy of the house is the knowledge of contem- 
plated increase in manufacture, that contracts may be 
placed with dealers during the quiet season of the year. 
As opposed to this, it is necessary, too, to guard against 
overstocking under the temptation of low prices. Low 
prices are not always what they seem. A low price 
may be a bid for the unwary to take on a line of "left- 
overs" that no one else will buy. 

A problem more complicated probably could not be 
placed before a business man. To possess the main 
^.- , - essentials of a good buyer so mixed that 

Difflcnltj of o ./ 

the General not one is found in disproportionate ^ 

Buyixiff Probleiii 

quantity, is no small premise to begin 
with, and the addition of other and more specific essen- 
tials makes the man who answers them rare indeed. 

Any man can buy at a low price in large quantities. 
The very fact that a large order is in the market is 
enough to arouse a spirit of competition and place the 
order in the light of being bid for. But the buyer who 
goes out in the open market day by day to get the best 
price possible generally is not able to offer the incentive 
of an order of record-breaking size. The secret of good 
buying is to obtain low prices and that other essential, 
quick deliveries on short quantities. 

Were every firm able to buy in large orders %e lot 

a 
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of the buyer would be made easier in many ways. His 
detail would be much less and it would give him time to 
keep better posted on the ever-changing market. His 
prices, too, would more nearly take care of themselves, 
for his large orders would present the aspect before 
mentioned, of being bid for. In other words he would 
have his orders bid for by the salesman instead of hav- 
ing to bid for prices to him. Even the veriest tyro will 
realize the advantage this would bring; for instead of 
the buyer being on the defensive — ^asking for price — ^the 
salesman would be after the order — ^and often to the 
detriment of the price of his house. 

This ideal condition for the buyer is precluded by 
the fact that no institution feels like turning over one 
cent more of capital to their purchasing agent than is 
absolutely necessary. The commercial reasons for this 
are so strong that they are seldom or never combated 
by the buyer. Every institution — no matter what the 
condition of its finances may be — wishes to keep always 
as large as possible a percent of capital in "liquid" or 
"quick assets," those readily convertible into cash. 
Therefore the purchasing agent is constantly in receipt 
of instructions from above to "stock light," as it leaves 
the cash balance that much larger. So he must not 
only convert his suppliers to the doctrine of low prices 
but sometimes he must contend with the pressure from 
above tending to restrict his operations by limiting his 
maximum lines. 

The problem of meeting the salesman is no small 
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one. Here is a man who goes out to sell who is full of 

the enthusiasm of his line. He has studied 



the it; it may be for years — he may have 

Salesman 

learned his product as a boy in the very 
factory for which he is now salesman. His knowl- 
edge of his line, is to say the least, not an inexact one. 
Not only is he prepared to take advantage of his 
knowledge at every turn, but he — all unconsciously it 
may be — looks down upon the purchasing agent who 
does not understand the line which he as a salesman 
knows from its inception. 

The buyer may meet ten, one hundred, or a thou- 
sand salesmen, depending upon the size of the firm for 
which he is buying. With each salesman he must be 
able to discuss intelligently the various details of the 
business transacted. This problem of itself is no small 
one. It is as though the business man had to meet th^ 
various professions, attorneys, physicians, engineers, 
and men of other technical lines, and talk intelligently 
with each class upon the things with which they are 
familiar. This is no exaggeration, for the salesman 
dealing in steels may have fully as technical an educa- 
tion as the mechanical engineer; while the salesman 
dealing in electrical supplies may have just as technical 
an education along electrical lines ; yet the buyer must 
be able to deal with one as well as the other. 

To-day has been called the age of substitution and 
the buyer who is not constantly on the watch for adul- 
terations and substitutions of all kinds will soon bring 
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his house to bankruptcy. Defects must be watched for 
not only in the sample but in the shipment. The buyer 
is supposed to be familiar with the finished product of 
his own house, and in fact to have followed the raw 
material through its course of manufacture until it has 
become the finished product, and to have tested the 
raw material so that it meets the requirements at all 
times in its history. 

This means more than mere familiarity with the 
essential x>oints and merits of various products and the 
advantage of one over the other, yet this is where the 
ordinary buyer stops short. He is satisfied to know the 
merits of products compared one with the other instead 
of with the ideal product which should be made a stand* 
ard of comparison. 

Coming to the matter of volume of supplies pur- 
chased on the requisitions of department heads, the 
^ ^^_^ purchasing agent is brought in direct con- 

Batisiying 

the Depart- tact with the wishes of a large number of 

meat Heads 

men, varying in their business viewpoint 
to a surprising degree. This is nowhere more plainly 
shown than in the matter of ordering material, or more 
particularly, oflSce supplies. 

Among the thousands of requisitions passing be- 
neath the buyer's eye, it is fair to assume that a certain 
per cent of these might be done without by the various 
departments asking for them. The buyer must protect 
his firm on the one hand and the department on the 
other. Some men, even the heads of departments, look 
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upon the firm as an organization so vast that it should 
take care of the individual needs of their department, 
no matter what else is neglected. Each man, particu- 
larly if he be an enthusiastic worker, as he probably is 
if a department head, is liable to regard hi8 particular 
division of the work as the most important, and feels 
that he is hampered in his occupation if he has a 
requisition "turned down." 

To know for a certainty the needs of the various 
departments making up a business is a requirement for 
the buyer, unless he can absolutely trust each depart- 
ment not to requisition more supplies than is needed. 

Modem methods call for the "trying out" of all 
schemes which are to incur a certain expense, as of 
twenty-five or fifty dollars. But all men at the head of 
departments have not been thoroughly skilled in mod- 
ern methods, and in their enthusiasm will put in a 
requisition for supplies to further a scheme which has 
not been tried out and which, when tried, may not prove 
a success. Here the tact of the buyer combined with 
his general knowledge steps in. He must not antagonize 
the heads of departments by continually turning down 
their orders, or he will add to the minor friction with 
which the business runs, and all business nowadays 
must be run with as little friction as x>ossible. So to 
thoroughly protect his company and yet satisfy those 
making requisition upon him, he must exercise the 
virtue sjwken of before, tact. Knowing the require- 
ments of the material, supplies, or article requisitioned 
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for by the diflferent departments of the establishment 
and the use to which it is to be put^ he is in a position 
to demonstrate that his action in turning down a 
requisition is fair to the requisitioner. So, too, when 
he passes a requisition he must similarly be able to 
demonstrate that such action is fair to the company. 

This alone should make the buyer a broad man, 
for no narrow man or one of petty make-up can grasp 
the relentless and almost endless detail of a vast con- 
cern, and at the same time satisfy the management 
from whom he takes orders, and the department heads 
from whom he receives requests. 

But broadness does not come only from the buyer^s 
dealings with men. Hia dealings with events alone 
would make him a man of wide understanding. 

A certain institution which desires to explain con- 
cisely the broadness of their operations, makes use of 
the term, "The world is our field." This concise ex- 
pression is more peculiarly applicable to the buyer than 
perhaps to any other operative in any of the varied lines 
of industry. The products which he is obliged 'to sup- 
ply his factory are drawn from the entire habitable 
globe. The whole world then, is his purchasing area, 
and he must be thoroughly familiar with it. And that 
familiarity must be exact, as any vague ideas of in- 
dustrial geography will soon leave their unfavorable 
impress on the buyer's schedule. The probable effect 
of war, epidemics, strikes, and similar happenings in 
remote parts of the world on the home market must be 
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figured out with such exactness that the firm will not 
be put to the plight of paying double or triple prices 
on that account. 

The wireless telegraph has brought foreign news as 
close to us as the news of our own country. The out- 
come of a battle at Omoso, commanding the road to 
Vladivostock reaches financial headquarters but little 
behind the news of a cloudburst in the Bed Hiver 
Valley. 

Besides these large questions — important only in 
general bearing — come the more detailed questions of 
the various houses with which the firm does business. 
Outside of trust-controlled products the supplying 
houses are in a state of continual and relentless compe- 
tition. The buyer, knowing what supplies he needs, 
must know just as thoroughly the houses handling his 
needed line. Then, too, the advantages of not only the 
local houses over one another, but the houses in other 
cities; their facilities for delivery ; their ability to make 
their promises good; their reputation for financial re- 
sponsibility and a thousand other questions must be 
weighed and considered before an order of any size is 
given. 

From the knowledge of the selling conditions of 
other houses to their manufacturing conditions is but 
a step. It is often observed that to-day is the day of 
production costs, in the meaning that every manufac- 
turer is intensely interested in anything that will give 
him light on the subject of the cost of the product he 
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is making. This is very true, and it shows that pro- 
ductive costs in the past have not been correctly de- 
termined and that there is now a con- 

Bnyingand 

tbeCost tinual shift in selling prices, owing to 

of Frodnction 

changes in estimating the cost of manu- 
facture. 

The ordinary manufacturer — except in rare cases 
— can not point to a price and say absolutely that this 
has been the most of production. This is in part due 
to the complicated methods of manufacture which 
many articles undergo. But this knowledge of pro- 
ductive costs and prices of manufacture must be had in 
order to give a sure basis from which to work. The test 
of a cost system comes when the buyer says to the 
manufacturer, ^'So and so will sell me the same thing 
for so much," — naming a price less than that made. 
This means that the manufacturer must pin his faith 
to the price he has made and not meet the cut. 

Now if the buyer is taking on a line where costs 
may be and are exactly found, he stands no chance of 
making his point and securing his goods for less money, 
as the supplier knows his cost point so surely that he is 
willing to lose the order sooner than sell at what he 
knows is a loss. But if the article under consideration 
is not subject to exact cost finding, then the tactics of 
the buyer may be rewarded. 

This shows but one phase of the many sided rela- 
tions existing between buying and the cost of produc- 

tiQu, M th§ 9Qfe»ce of costs develops^ it makes it 
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harder, to a great extent, for the buyer, because the 
manufacturer, knowing his exact cost, will not ever go 
below it. On the other hand, it makes it easier for the 
buyer by knowing that the manufacturer has an exact 
point from which he works, thus making his selling an 
exact science, and it is always easier to deal with an 
exact science than with an inexact one. 

The secret of the great importance of good buying 
lies here : The buyer looks always to the profits of the 
concern which he represents. A large part of the money 
piade by any concern — large or small — is uncondition- 
ally due to the ability of the buyer to purchase the best 
at the lowest price in the market. Here is the first 
point at which profits may be made. Here is the first 
place in business organization that ability may be 
shown. It is no small thing to reach out in the mar- 
kets of the world and bring together the varied prod- 
ucts which are now necessary to make up even the 
simplest manufactured articles of to-day. When the 
task of the buyer, however, is to satisfy the constant 
demands of a factory or a chain of factories calling 
for a constant supply of raw material, it becomes a 
problem vast in size, relentless in its demand for ac- 
curacy, and affording no opportunity for the disguise 
of inefficient work. 



CHAPTERII 

CLOSE BUYING— WHAT IS MEANT BY THE 

TERM 

BY M. J. CLIFFORD 

A close buyer may be designated as one who is 
successful in getting the best x>ossible value for his 
money, as distinguished from one who takes what the 
market affords at the price offered. Close buying there- 
fore, must be judged by the methods of the buyer and 
these may be broadly stated as belonging to one of two 
classes. 

One class of close buyers uses the following meth- 
ods : A' certain line of goods is offered, for instance, at 
twenty-seven and one-half cents per yard, the market 
being firm as regards that particular line. This buyer 
regards price merely as something to be lowered — a 
challenge, as it were — ^and in conformity to his estab- 
lished practice of buying, offers less. This price may 
vary considerable, but in the case mentioned would 
probably be from one-half cent to a cent and a half 
below the price asked. These tactics may or may not 
win, for if the salesman knows he is in contact with a 
close buyer he has raised his price accordingly to suit 
his man. On the other hand, should the price be a 
bottom one, the buyer has simply tried to call a bluff 
that did not exist. The probabilities, however, are gen- 
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erallj against the buyer. He will lose more times than 
he will win. 

The "oflfer system," as this method has been 
designated, hardly entitles the buyer to the designa- 
tion "close" or "shrewd." Not only is it unscientific, 
but one who habitually beats down the price oflfered 
him is liable to acquire a reputation for so doing and 
be always met by a price that may be scaled down to 
meet his requirements. 

A good buyer knows values. 

This is the whole sum and substance of so-called 
shrewdness in buying, and to know values a buyer 
must know these things : 

(1) Intrinsic worth. 

(2) Time worth. 

(3) Locality worth. 

(4) Process of production. 

(5) Cost of production. 

(6) The buying market. 

(7) The selling market. 

Those who rank in the first class of buyers through- 
out the country have at the base of their buying knowl- 
edge, intrinsic worth. It is easy enough 
Worth *^ to sit down and figure out the probable or 

inflated worth of a product, line, or 
article; but to be able to sense— either intuitively or 
scientifically — the intrinsic value, the true worth of 
the product under exact or adverse conditions is one 
that determines the capability of the buyer. The ability 
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to sell much above the intrinsio worth often renders 
this knowledge of much less value than might be sup- 
posed. Modem advertising methods at times depend 
so little upon the real value of what is sold and lay 
so much stress upon salesmanship, that intrinsic worth 
is sometimes lost sight of. This applies but little to 
the staples, as a knowledge of their intrinsic worth is 
an absolute guide to the buying in the staple line. 

True, the buyer may often keep his eye on the sales 
department of a profitable line and relax his efforts 
when purchasing goods upon which there is an extra- 
ordinary or unusual profit. This is excusable from one 
standpoint but not from another. The buyer may take 
the stand that he has not the time nor energy to waste 
in lowering his buying prices on a profitable line; in 
this he may be correct. But when he insists to others or 
assures himself that this is good buying, it is then that 
poor buying manifests itself; for it is the duty of the 
buyer to buy his profitable lines close as well as his 
staples, for the staples may be sold at a comparative 
loss which should be made up in part on the close 
buying of the profitable line. 

Time worth, as a factor of good buying, may be of 
primary or secondary importance. It is of primary 

importance in certain lines, where the 
^^[j^ value of the product purchased depends 

upon its being placed on the market 
within a certain time. Leading examples of this will 
be found in the commission line or in the buying of 
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perishable hotel or restaurant supplies. Where a buyer, 
as one for a restaurant, buys his supplies from day to 
day, it does not require a vast amount of judgment to 
determine time values. But where the country buyer 
places his orders in the summer for the winter trade, 
it requires almost the powers of divination to take on 
a line that will be such that it may be advantageously 
sold several months from the time of ordering. 

Were there some exact means for determining, for 
instance, whether a locality was to be subjected to an 
"open" or an "old fashioned" winter, the work of the 
buyer for a house depending to any extent upon time 
worth — as does the retail clothing dealer — would be 
greatly simplified. The clothier is indeed fortunate 
who has a buyer who has judged accurately the amount 
of stock to be put in to meet a season's demands ; who 
comes out in the spring with a minimum of heavy goods 
that he has to carry over; who sees winter approach 
knowing that his line of depreciable light goods to be 
kept through the winter is small. 

Locality worth is an important factor to the buyer. 
This general statement is as true in the country as in 

the city, but the country buyer is not 
Worth^ handicapped as is the city buyer. The 

ordinary buyer for the country store does 
not handle anywhere near as large a line as does the 
man in the city. The oft repeated statement is, "The 
country dealer knows his trade." To a certainty this is 
so, as he can judge with comparative accuracy what 
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trade he is to secure for any reasonable length of time 
ahead. Perhaps ninety per cent of his customers he 
knows by sight, and he is a poor man if he can not 
call eighty per cent of them by name. Of all the varia- 
tions of locality worth; he is certain. If he is obliged 
to change the location of his store a large part of his 
old trade will stay by him ; the surrounding country is 
not subject to rapid changes, and most of all he knows 
the price obtainable for or the true worth of the goods 
on display at his place of business. 

The city buyer, however, is not so protected. While 
he becomes a better buyer — more adept in his line — 
from handling a large volume of goods, he presents the 
anomaly of doing better and closer buying and yet se- 
curing poorer results than does the country man. He 
is by no means in as close touch with the selling end. 
City trade is and is bound to be more or less of an 
enigma, especially to the retailer. Only the oldest and 
most firmly established houses can judge accurately 
what trade is to be had for a certainty for any reason- 
able length of time ahead. A fire may occur in the 
neighborhood and change the entire vicinity as regards 
trade, the same effect may be brought about by the 
erection of a new building. One of a dozen minor 
causes may cause an entire shift in the personnel of 
his trade, if he stays where he is. In many cases he is 
subject to a forced change on account of a raise in 
rent and this change will probably carry with it a com- 
plete shifting of the class or quality of trade to which 
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he has been accustomed. Each separate article of goods 
has its display Talne when on sale, and this Talne dif- 
fers in Tarions locations. The buyer who knows locality 
worth on all his stock is therefore enabled to save in 
various ways, the principal one being, not that he se- 
cures a line at the lowest possible price, but that he 
secures a line that may be disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage, in the locality where it will be put on sale. 

A knowledge of the various processes of production 
— ^particularly for the buyer of a special line — is at all 

times of importance. Owing to the great 



of number of processes to which even the 

Piodnetioii 

simplest products are now often subjected, 
it is not possible for the general buyer to keep himself 
thoroughly posted on this important requirement. But 
the buyer of a restricted line can at all times inform 
himself through the traveling trade or technical jour- 
nals, and from other sources as to present day methods 
and processes. 

Belated to the processes of production, is produc- 
tion cost. Nowadays, when exact costs are, or should 
be kept, a knowledge of the exact cost of production is 
a part of the information possessed by every factory 
putting out a line of goods. Unless a buyer has at some 
time been engaged in the particular line which he is 
now buying, it is more than probable that he can not 
obtain very definite information as to the cost of pro- 
ducing a certain line of goods. The best buyers, by 
knowing the progressive stages of manufacture, from 
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the raw material to the finished stage, and by knowing 
the relative cost of these operations, are the ones who 
stand at the head of their profession. 

A knowledge of the amount of profit at which a 
line is sold is almost essential, for the factory cost 
alone is not enough to guide the buyer. In factory 
costs, to the cost to make and sell is added profit, this 
sum giving the price at which the product is placed 
upon the market. Any cut in this price, therefore, cuts 
into the profit, and it may be given as a truism that the 
greater the profit on a line, the better chance the buyer 
has of hammering down a price, unless it be controlled 
by a trust or a working agreement. 

!^nowledge of the buying market is so related to 
knowledge of the selling market that the two — ^though 

calling for perhaps entirely different 
oftiie faculties — ^must necessarily be considered 

together. It is only by study of what the 
market has done, and particularly the "why" of its so 
doing, that the buyer is enabled to procure the best re- 
sults in his work. With the exception of trust com- 
modities, there is a reason for fluctuation in price. Ac- 
cording to authorities who have studied the subject, 
trust prices are varied only as it is deemed advisable by 
those manipulating the trust. But the price of every- 
thing else, broadly speaking, may be said to be governed 
by the laws of supply and demand. Certain of these 
laws may be observed until they become comparatively 
familiar, and lines may be studied in connection with 
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the demand or the supply, so as to determine which 
lines are liable to rapid or erratic fluctuations and 
which are governed by rule. 

It is to a great extent, a matter of opinion as to 
whether wh^^t is commonly termed "the buying in- 
stinct/' may be attained or whether it is inherent, a 
knack, so to speak, existing in the person himself. 
This is best answered by the fact that buyers holding 
the most responsible positions throughout the country 
are there because they have used scientific methods in 
purchasing. They have not relied on inherent knowl- 
edge but on that which is acquired. Diflferent degrees 
of capability naturally exist in different persons, but 
positions of importance in the buying world have not 
been attained as the culmination of a period of hammer- 
ing down prices by bidding lower than the one asked, 
but by a knowledge of values judiciously applied. 

Close buying, therefore, means the exercise of 
scientific methods so as to purchase anything at a fair 
buying value, in amounts so distributed as to leave a 
small percentage of odd stock or leftovers, and is only 
acquired by the most broad and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subject, obtained from combined study and 
experience. 

8 



CHAPTER III 



SOME OP THE ELEMENTS OP SUCCESSPUL 

BUYING 

BT FRANK B. LOMAS 
Of Thomas J, Lomaa d Son, Creaco, Iowa 

The man would be sanguine — or inexperienced — 
indeed, who would attempt to list all the elements 
which go to make up successful buying. In common 
with other arts of equal importance, the experienced 
man finds that he has not advanced as far in a thor- 
ough knowledge of the elements, even, of the work he 
is daily practising as is necessary to ordinary efficiency. 
The buyer who does not get tripped up now and then 
in his work is a rarity indeed, and such event, when 
it comes, is more often the result of the neglect of the 
elements of the art than from any other cause. 

In every line of business dependent upon selling, 
the importance of good buying is adequately recognized. 
While there is a tendency on the part of the salesman 
to define his work as that of the man "who keeps the 
smoke coming out of the factory chimneys," and to al- 
ways carry the idea that he is on the end that brings in 
the money, yet the relative importance of selling and 
buying is no more clearly shown than by the fact that 
incompetence or inability on the part of the salesman 
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may bankrupt his firm ; on the part of the buyer it is 
svre to. 

There are perhaps as many methods of buying as 
there are buyers. In what is perhaps one of the lead- 
ing mail-order houses in the United States, the man- 
ager may be quoted as saying: 

"To be frank, our men have no real methods in buy- 
ing. The only requirement is that they show results. 
Some effect this desirable end one way, some another." 

In the same lines and particularly in the country 
store, different buyers have different methods. The hap- 
hazard buyer takes on his stock as opportunity offers; 
he has no plan in hjs work, but merely buys from 
day to day and week to week as the traveling sales- 
men visit him and he has the opportunity. He does 
not make use of the knowledge that is open to him, but 
works into a rut and settles there. 

To avoid uncertain and unprofitable results, the 
buyer needs a sure point from which to work. He finds 
this in the perpetual inventory or some modification 
of it. An inventory is a record of the past. It shows 
what has been bought ; it shows what has been sold, and 
consequently what is now on hand. The inventory, 
therefore, is really the base from which the buyer can 
work. It does not show theories or probabilities; it 
shows facts. 

It is sometimes thought that to know values is 
about all that is required of the buyer, but this knowl- 
edge of values is simply one of the elements in a general 
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group. Besides a general knowledge of values and of 
muoh more use because of its applioation^ is a speoiflo 
knowledge of stock. 

To show what importance is placed on a knowledge 
of stock it is only necessary to note the methods used 
by department stores. The buyer of a department store 
is also the manager of the department for which he 
buys. The main reason for this is not the success of 
his department, as might be supposed, but his success 
as buyer. Only when he thoroughly understands the 
needs of his department — ^and this can only come about 
by coming into actual contact with it— can he 
familiarize himself with the needs of it from the 
separate standpoint of the buyer. 

It is only when the buyer is a progressive busi- 
ness man and has thoroughly studied his business, that 
he can be successful in the buying field. That he 
knows the underlying principles of commerce and trade 
which lead up to certain prices being asked for a 
certain product, is important, it is true, but at times 
such knowledge is rendered worthless by inexact stock 
information. 

This study of stock and knowledge of it is much 
more thoroughly appreciated from actual contact with 
it and is at all times facilitated by a constant use of 
the inventory. 

Having things down in black and white is the 
surest method of obtaining accuracy, and a compara- 
tive statement of sales by days, weeks, months, and 
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jeBTBy and a similar comparative statement by use of 
the perpetual inventory or some modification of it, 
allows the buyer to see what are the possibilities of the 
future from the records of the past. 

Coming to the factors which determine the amount 
of goods to be kept on hand, this is found to be sub- 

ject to many modifications. The two prin- 
and cipal factors which effect these are the 

amount of capital that may be invested 
in the business and the per cent of depreciation that 
may be relied upon to affect the stock. When a firm 
has plenty of capital and has a reserve to draw upon, 
the buyer does not need to take on his shoulders any 
of the financial worries that belong elsewhere; he is 
left free to buy as he chooses. But when it is an ab- 
solute essential that no risks should be taken that will 
in any way cause trouble because of a limited capital, 
a different phase presents itself. 

Nearly every buyer has his standard as to how 
often certain classes of goods should be turned during 
the year and aside from this he may be obliged to 
shorten up the time on various lines, so that the amount 
invested may at all times be kept at a minimum. By 
taking advantage of a marked upward tendency of 
price in certain lines at certain times, heavy buying 
may be warranted, but the fact is always present that 
depreciation must be considered in connection with the 
probable advance. 

Depreciation is defined as a lessening in value be- 
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canse of age or contribntar; caaees. This lessening 
may or may not be met, according to the natnre of the 
goods handled. There are certain lines in which this 
factor is BO small that it hardly needs to be considered, 
if at all. In other lines goods mnst be disposed of im- 
mediately or they become nseleas. As an example of 
the first may be considered diamonds and jewelery of 
standard patterns. The restaurant or hotel man is at 
the other extreme and must dispose of a tai^ portion 
of his prodaot before even a hint of depreciation has 
set in. 

Besides the regular depreciation which may be 
calculated for a certainty, the retail dealer especially 
has to reckon with another form. The proprietor of 
one of the large department stores of the Middle West, 
in speaking on this phase of the subject of depreciation 
Bays: 

"There is one form of insidaoua depreciation that 
the buyer often is at a loaa to meet succeBsfully. In a 
large department Btore there Beems to be present a form 
of intangible lessening in value of the stock, that resietB 
ordinary methods of calculation. The proprietor is 
liable to find after an interval of five or ten years that 
be has made a certain profit, it is true, but that un- 
expected sacrifices partly counterbalanced such gains. 

"I have given this subject considerable study and I 
1it'lH'\<> that the merchant should acknowledge to him- 
self that it is the fault of poor buying. The buyer— 
whether he be an employ^ or the proprietor himself— 
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does not get a stock of goods that will sell as close as 
required. His leftovers absorb a good share of his 
profit. 

^^A certain per cent of non^salable goods stamps 
a stock of goods as 'poorly bought,' and should be cor- 
rected not by the special sale, as is often the method, 
but by better buying." 

A successful buyer for one of the large Eastern 
department stores may be quoted as saying, ''The buyer, 
if he be a success, needs the same mental outfit in part 
as the weather prophet, only the buyer must forecast 
trade conditions instead of the weather alone." 

This statement is one in fact that is worthy of 
consideration. There are men who are able to plan 
ahead and have an intuitive sense of futures. They 
are able to take present facts and build future facts 
upon them. Such men make good buyers. Some have 
this sense intuitively, others acquire a certain facility 
in it only by constant practice. 

One essential of good buying is that the merchant 
do it himself if possible, that it not be entrusted to 

others. This statement may be, and in 

The Merehant 

Should Do fact is, disputed by a large number of busi- 

^ ness men. Such men hold that the re- 

tailer is primarily a salesman and point to the fact that 
now, never as before, every man connected with an in- 
stitution is regarded as a unit in the selling force. 
Such being the case, if the proprietor — ^a salesman — 
^cts s^ 9. buyer he must sacrifice on^ or the other, as 
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the requiremento for good buying and good selling 
are not allied and call for the exercise of such differ- 
ent faonlties that few men can possess sufficient broad- 
ness to snccessfnlly accomplish both. 

While the sciences buying and selling may be said 
not to be allied^ yet both require a great deal of knowl- 
edge in common. But the buyer looks always for worth 
and the salesman for selling quality. In some cases 
these are synonymous — more often they are not. 

This view has many supporters — ^particularly 
among men who are active and enthusiastic salesmen 
and who are running a business employing fifty or more 
people. The merchant who has a smaller store feels 
that to be in satisfactory touch with the business he 
must do his own buying — not intrust it directly or 
indirectly to anyone else. This comes from the desire 
of every competent business man to ''run his own busi- 
ness/' and he feels that the place to begin is at the 
logical point — the buying department. 

The ways in which the merchant can turn over his 
buying to other hands are three in number, one of the 
number being direct and the other two indirect, and 
are: 

(1) By having a buyer.. 

(2) By doing the buying himself and buying at 
the suggestion of the traveling salesmen. 

(8) By letting his supplier stock him up. 
Where the work of buying is turned over by the 
proprietor to a store buyer, unless there is a thorough 
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understanding of the possibilities of the business, the 
principles on which it is run, the ideas which the pro- 
prietor wishes to carry out, and the thou- 
aHouM sand and one other details, there is a 

^^ strong possibility that the proprietor will 

find the house buyer running antagonistic to what the 
policy of the house demands. True, it is often a fact, 
that the proprietor has not the time and fears he has 
not the buying knack necessary to perform the import- 
ant work of the buying department, but it would seem 
advisable, whenever the size of the business permits, 
that such an intimate knowledge of stock such as can 
come only from a buying knowledge of it, should be had 
by the proprietor. 

The traveling salesman is often the buyer for the 
house. This statement, upon analysis, is not as an- 
archistic as it appears on its face. Many 

Bnying 

and tiie a buyer thinks he is doing the buying for 

his firm when really he is only taking on 
those lines of goods that the salesman sees fit to sell 
him. Many will call to mind the old-fashioned cross 
roads store where the salesman drives in, studies the 
sales book carefully — sales usually being jotted down 
in a counter-book or on a blotter — sizes up the stock, 
asks a few questions, and then proceeds to stock up 
the store as he deems advisable. 

m 

This same course is pursued — ^though in a less de- 
gree — by the traveling salesman when he visits a cer- 
tain class of buyers. Such buyers always stand in the 
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light of asking, ^^What do yon think it advisable for me 
to bny ?'' and the salesman, as his judgment is good or 
bad, proceeds to answer the question, rightly or wrongly, 
for the buyer by putting him in a stock of goods. 

A great number of times the buyer may think that 
he is conducting his purchasing, but the fact is that he 
daily meets such excellent salesmen — salesmen who are 
much better exponents of salesmanship than he is 
himself of buying — ^that he does not take on a stock 
because of his own efforts but because of the efforts of 
the man selling him. 

It is at times a question whether it is better for a 
man to do a thing himself and do it poorer than it 
would be done under other conditions, or to allow some 
one else to do it better for him. If the salesman really 
has a better knowledge of sales conditions and the 
market than has the buyer, the latter should yield to 
the former and take the complete knowledge of the 
salesman — even with his wish to sell — ^rather than his 
own incomplete information. However, as a general 
proposition the buyer should use the salesman as a 
means of information only, not let him "do the buying." 

The third phase, that of letting the supplier stock 

up the store is unimportant specifically, but of great 

^ . importance in a general way. It is al- 

and the most an absolute impossibility for a man, 

Supplier 

no matter how competent he may be, to 

sit at his oflSce desk, and so thoroughly understand the 

local conditions of a bysiuess a few hundred miles 
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away, as to be able to supply the demand of that busi- 
ness intelligently. There are no two country businesses 
exactly alike, and it is only possible for the manager of 
one to realize the many modifications affecting his store 
and the peculiarities a part of it, to know that it must 
be managed in all its parts from ^^the inside." 

The wholesaler may often bend energy to stock his 
trade with something that they can not turn to ad- 
vantage. The wholesaler does not know it — ^he does 
not know local conditions — but the buyer is liable to 
be carried off his feet and get a number of lines of goods 
in stock on which he can never realize. This is purely 
and simply because the supplier is a good enough sales- 
man to sell the retailer goods he does not want, and 
many a retail business has been wrecked upon this 
rock. 



CHAPTER IV 

BUYING IN THE RETAIL STORE 

BT H. A. BARCK 

Secretary and Treasurer, The Model Clothing Co., 

Albert Le€i, Minnesota 

As an outcome of the experience of nearly every 
successful retailer, it must be accepted as truism that 
good buying is not only an essential but is one of the 
most absolute requirements of any of the many re- 
quisites going to make up success in retailing. Now- 
adays, when the retail merchant is subject to the com- 
petition of the department stores, city catalogue 
houses, and the mail order departments of regular, 
manufacturing, or jobbing concerns, it means that he 
must buy close in order to sell as close as his patrons 
demand. The day of large profits in the retail busi- 
ness has to a certaiu extent gone by, and with it loose 
methods of buying. 

Careless or inefScient buying is the first place that 
inefSciency in business has a chance to show, and the 
buying department is the first place to be subjected to 
scrutiny when, for any reason, there seems to be a fall- 
ing off in the customary profits, sales remaining 
normal. This department is sometime overlooked as 
being in fault when a business is subjected to scrtitiny 
to reveal leaks of any kind, and for this reason : 

It is difScult to make comparisons of the buying 

43 
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prices or methods of one business with another. A 
merchant may feel that his buyer is getting poorer 
prices than a competitor^ but he has no means of prov- 
ing it If the proprietor himself is not doing his own 
buying he can only go on the supposition that the buyer 
does or does not understand his business. There is, in 
all probability, no means of demonstration at hand. 

The requirements necessary for a good buyer are 
not, strictly speaking, many, but they call for thor- 
oughness and efSciency in the particular line in which 
he works, and make up in individual importance what 
is lacking in number. 

A thorough knowledge of the goods bought is the 

primary esBsential for a good buyer, so as to be able to 

_ , , determine immediately whether the qual- 

Kaowledge 

of the ity of the goods on display in the sample 

Line 

room is such as calls for purchase. For, 
should the buyer in meeting the salesman show that he 
is not thoroughly master of his work, the salesman 
may be ordinarily relied upon to do one of two things ; 
either lift the price or attempt to load him up with a 
line of goods which are not best suited to his trade. 
This is not uniformly the case, but it is often the result 
of ignorance on the part of the buyer for the retail 
house. Then too, the buyer should at all times be an 
experienced salesman. It is possible that he may be, 
and often is, too sanguine as to what will sell. The 
goods offered or on display, look good to him and he 
is, perhaps, over sanguine as to how easily they may be 
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disposed of. Or perhaps, a buyer who has not had 
actual experience in selling is not aware of the pos- 
sibilities of good salesmanship and will be skittish 
about loading up his firm, and so have a tendency to 
buy short. 

The novice can be intrusted to sell, but he never 
should be allowed to buy, as experience in the buy- 

^ ing line costs more, perhaps, to secure, 

Busring 

and than experience in any other department 

Salesnuuishlp 

of the house. The salesman, in these 
days, in order to hold his position is usually an 
expert in the art of selling. The principal houses are 
fast getting away from the idea that a salesman is not 
obliged to have careful schooling and systematic train- 
ing. As a result, the salesmen now on the road are 
much better sellers than ever before and the inefScient 
or amateur buyer is much more liable to take on a line 
that he can not handle, through their persuasion, than 
ever before. 

This aspect of salesmanship; i. e., the effect of 
good selling on the buyers, is one that is seldom or 
never touched upon in current business literature. 

When salesmen are being, constantly trained for 
efficiency, we hear little or nothing about training the 
buyer to resist the blandishments of the finely trained 
salesman. What the "natural-born" buyer will do 
under fire of the "scientific" salesman making an ap- 
proach psychologically perfect, will probably be deter- 
mined in the future. 
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If the firm is so large that it is impracticable for 
the buyer to sell in the various departments of the 
^ , , house, it will be necessary for him to 

Kaepingiii 

Touch with the keep in constant touch with the salesper* 

DepATtnioiitf , 

sons in the various departments, watch- 
ing carefully the various sales from day to day and 
mentally noting what class of goods seems to be in 
demand, and most of all, watch what goods are held 
upon the shelves, later to be sacrificed at a financial 
loss. Held over goods, or those not turned over within 
a specific time, show — if not actual incompetency on 
the part of the buyer — at least poor luck in buying. 

There are two methods of keeping in touch with 
the departments, one by means of interdepartment cor- 
respondence and reports, and the other by actually 
meeting the conditions of a department by taking up 
the work there. No condition of trade is too slight 
to be of interest to the buyer. But the salesperson 
may be too b^sy to report or may not recognize the 
importance of a piece of information. The ideal con- 
dition would be one in which the buyer could spend 
about one-half of his time in the departments, and the 
remainder buying. A good buyer is enabled to sense 
how things will sell by observing how things move off. 
It is one of the yet unexplainable things of life, that 
in many trades, a large number of operations are gov- 
erned by instinct. 

For instance, there are few credit men who do not 
resort to instinct — intuition might be considered a 
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better word — ^at times to determine whether to extend 
a man credit or not. While few buyers will admit that 

a ^^hunch" ever governs their mental 
Bnjiag operations, yet it is undeniably true that 

iBfti&Ot 

at times it is necessary to trust to in- 
tuition as to whether to make a purchase or not. 
This intuitional faculty is generally correct only in the 
light of experience, from which the intuitional facul- 
ties can make deductions later to be known as a 
"hunch." 

The wants of the business on the one hand, and the 
wants of the trade on the other, are all the time kept 
in mind by the buyer. When these are, as near as 
possible, coincident, it is then that good buying is exer- 
cised. 

Immediate wants are shown by the want book, 
which should be kept in one of various ways. The 

old way and one that is still kept in use 
Want by various houses, is to have a book kept 

Book 

in a convenient place so as to be readily 
accessible to all departments. When goods are run- 
ning out or fall below a certain point — call being made 
for them by the trade — ^these wants are recorded in this 
book. 

The general advantages of card systems over the 
old book methods are the ones that recommend the use 
of the former in lieu of the latter, in making up and 
recording wants in the store. The main disadvantage 
of the old want book was that the wants were not so 
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arrani^ as to fiicUitate pinner attentioB, bot were pat 
down in rotation as they came up. A better wa j ia to 

have every salesman provided with a set 



udVMof of cards ruled np for this purpose so that 

immediatelj npon the call for any par- 
ticular article this call may be jotted down, the 
card turned in, and then filed under its proper head in 
the want files, which the buyer, of course, will watch 
carefully. The salesman should take a duplicate of his 
wants, so that in case another call is made within a 
reasonable length of time, that it will be shown that he 
has turned in such a report, and he will consequently 
not be held responsible for its absence in the stock. 

Besides that class of wants coming from calls of 
buyers, there will be warning reports from the sales 
force that certain lines are approaching or have ap- 
proached the minimum line. Both maximum and min- 
imum lines on stock should be maintained, the sales 
force reporting by card when the mi n imum line is ap 
proached, these want cards to be filed in the want files 
for the information of the buyer. 

It has been assumed so far, that the business for 
which the buyer is getting his goods is already in exist- 
ence. Where a new store is about to be started the 
buyer has before him a different proposition than that 
which confronts the buyer for an established house or 
firm. 

There are various methods of making up a buying 
list for a new store. One having the unqualified en- 

4 
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dorsement of a large nnniber who have been throngh 
the mill is as follows : 

The buyer familiarizes himself with the trade 
which is to be sold to when the retail store is started. 

He then posts himself very thoroughly 
by with the routine of buying and selling in 

«, store handling similar lines, in a similar 
situation, and having approximately the same class of 
trade as the store for which he is to buy. There are 
various ways of doing this, which will occur even to 
the unexperienced man. The prospective retail mer- 
chant may have friends in the same line, in a district 
which will not be subjected to his competition, and 
who will be willing to give him all the assistance that 
is possible. 

Then, too, the various trade papers and other 
trade literature, may be consulted as to what assort- 
ment of stock should be put in, under" the circum- 
stances in which the prospective merchant finds him- 
self. One thing is certain, however, if the future mer- 
chant or buyer will spend a month or so in some store 
as an employ^, where he can see the exact workings of 
the business, it will be time well spent. 

To generalize, it is better to take bodily a scheme 

of some successful business and apply it as it stands, 

^ the necessary modifications being made as 

Advantages of *^ 

the "Beady- time and experience demand, then to at- 

Xade" Scheme 

tempt to originate any novel scheme of 
merchandising or buying. While it is a laudable de- 
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sire for every man to conduct his business "his own 
way," yet it will surprise any investigator to find how 
thoroughly the problems of merchandising organiza- 
tion have been thrashed out. As a result, real im- 
provements come by building on the experience of 
others, taking the cumulative result of a large number 
of experienced men, and modifying that experience to 
conform to the personal ideas of the manager. 

Therefore, if the man who is to do his initial buy- 
ing should follow closely along this natural line : Take 
bodily the buying scheme of some experienced man ; use 
it in its entirety until he is sure as to its weak and 
strong points, and then retain the strong points and 
substitute others for the weak ones. If he follows 
this plan he will invariably have a satisfactory sys- 
tem — satisfactory because it will yield results and at 
the same time bear the personality of the user. 

Another plan not to be so highly recommended, 
is to make up a general scheme for the class of goods 

needed, and stock up as advised by the 

Taking 

the Trftveler's traveling men selling those lines. The 

Advice 

only weak point about this is, that unless 
the buyer has an excellent acquaintance with the men 
who are selling him goods, he will be very liable to 
overbuy, and be especially liable to take on a stock 
which he can not turn to advantage. 

Traveling men generally cover a large territory 
and know exactly what lines are selling, and can put 
in a stock that will sell as desired, but this knowledge 
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is offset by the fact that they wish to sell as large a 
bill as possible and will often not hesitate to load up 
the buyer, hoping that he will get rid of his stock 
somehow. 

The buyer who wishes to make a success of his 
business naturally wishes to gain as much information 
as possible on the subject of buying. Unfortunately — 
buying not having been reduced to a science, as has 
sellibg — ^he can not delve very deep in the underlying 
principles of the art and he must confine himself to 
general factors rather than specific ones. 

The most general factor that effects the buyer is 
the matter of markets. The best guide to markets is 
invariably the trade papers. The trade papers in the 
United States are, as a class, of excellent value, and 
can not be done without by any one interested in the 
lines these periodicals represent. Not only are the 
general conditions affecting the market given, but many 
of them give the market reports of trade articles. 

Besides the trade papers, catalogues and circulars 
sent out by jobbers, will be put in constant use. These 
should be kept so arranged that they will be available 
for immediate reference. By consulting any detailed 
article on buying methods for filing catalogues may be 
found. 

At this point the efficacy of the business letter 
comes in good and strong. 

It is a well known fact that the best, or bottom 
prices are not always quoted in the circulars and 
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catalogue lists. When the buyer is about to forward 
his order by mail, he can have it made out in duplicate 

and submit it for an estimate, to the vari- 

Bnying 

For ous firms in the same lines, stating, of 

course, approximately, what he expects to 
take on. If he asks the bottom prices, and specifies 
the terms which he wants, he often may be able to take 
advantage of a temporary change in the market that 
otherwise would not favor him, particularly if he is 
buying for cash. Then too the jobber, knowing that 
he is about to buy a good bill and pay cash for it, 
may need to turn his stock just at that time and as 
a consequence will make him a satisfactory price. 

It is generally the experience of the buyer that if 
his firm rates well enough financially to pay cash, that 
^ , -_ te has one of the best leversi obtainable 

Help From 

theCoUec- in securing bottom prices. There is one 

tion End 

thing sure, that the buyer should see 
that the bills and collection notices of the houses 
from which he buys are met and replied to in the most 
businesslike manner possible. If these are not given 
the attention that they demand the buyer will often 
find himself handicapped in his fight for low prices, 
when the fault is that of the remittance end of the 
house for which he is buying. When the buyer is 
making every effort to get a satisfactory price from his 
suppliers, he must not overlook the fact that the sup- 
plier must be given proper attention the exact moment 
the bill is due. 
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When the salesman, too, knows the buyer's firm is 
rated prompt pay, he is more liable to go the limit 
on low prices, to the consequent benefit of the firm. 

One of the principal funds of information, from 
which the buyer may draw, is that possessed by the 

members of the traveling fraternity. If 
the Traveler the buyer at all times treats the various 

traveling men upon whom he depends for 
his goods, with the greatest consideration, being per- 
fectly frank with them at all times — ^in other words, 
treating them as he would like himself to be treated — 
he will find it a master stroke of policy, as well as feel- 
ing better satisfied with himself for so doing. 

This advice would seem superfluous, were it not 
for the fact that in so many houses the buyer for the 
house treats the traveling man as though he were an 
unmitigated nuisance. This is a most shortsighted pol- 
icy, because it stands to reason that if day after day 
the traveling man is subjected to needless humiliation, 
that he will not fail to do as few favors as possible to 
the buyer who makes his work hard for him. 

The matter of quotations is one that is of peculiar 

interest to every buyer, because it is here that the 

ethics of the profession of buying find 
Quotations and 

the Ethics strong application. It is the wish of the 

of Bnyinff 

buyer to secure his goods at as low a price 
as possible. Similarly it is the wish of the salesman 
to obtain as much as possible for what he has to sell. 
It is also human nature for one man to attempt to 
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meet the price of another and go him one better. But 
the quotation of one firm, or one man, should not be 
used to hammer down the price of another or others. 

The ethics of professional buying call for the exer- 
cise of the strictest confidence regarding the prices of 
another. The temporary advantage that may be se- 
cured by getting a lower price on a line by using one 
house's price as a means of lowering the price of 
another, is bound at some time to make trouble for the 
buyer or the trade for which he is buying. 

Finally, it may be said that the buyer for the 
retail store has need of that broadness of comprehen- 
sion and wideness of view so necessary to the successful 
man in any walk of life. At no place in the merchan- 
dising organization does initiative count so much as 
here. Buying — the initial art — is really the founda- 
tion on which rests the entire commercial fabric of the 
store, and the times call for breadth as well as solidity. 



CHAPTER V 

RESTAURANT SUPPLY PURCHASING 

BY O. B. STIMPSON 
Manager, Saratoga Restaurant 

The ordinary difficulties of the purchasing business 
are intensified in any line which caters to the tastes of 
the public. This statement may be considered aside 
from the fact that every man thinks his particular 
work the most difficult. The problem of an ordinary 
buyer or purchasing agent is so simple beside the com- 
plicated work of a restaurant buyer that the two are 
only to be compared as are a weekly newspaper and a 
metropolitan daily. On a country weekly everything 
is "news" that is not over two weeks old, while the 
daily has to be "up to the minute" or it can not live. 

Similarly the ordinary buyer has time in which to 
order, judge, and place his stock — ^which the restaurant 
buyer does not have. A large per cent of the goods pur- 
chased for catering are perishable; they must be 
bought, cooked, and served within a period of forty- 
eight hours or they become a dead loss on the hands of 
the buyer. When it is realized that the average pur- 
chasing agent does not have this factor at all to con- 
tend with, it will be seen that restaurant buying de- 
mands more judgment, a better eye to probabilities of 

H 
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trade, and a more thorough understanding of the goods 
handled than perhaps any other line; certainly any 
other line of such magnitude and importance. 

Certain classes of goods as clothing, boots and 
shoes, and the like, may eventually go out of style, but 
the buyer has time in which to turn his goods; he is 
not ever confronted by the alternative of a consignment 
being made worthless on his hands, as by a few hours 
unexpected change in temperature. 

Then too every other buyer has some standard be- 
sides his own experience as a guide. Suppose a man 
is buying supplies for an electrical works and wishes 
to take on a supply of copper wire. There are a large 
number of facts about wire that are standard. A wire 
of a certain size will stand a certain strain, will con- 
duct a certain current, will wear a certain number of 
years, and — ^to express it briefly — is a known factor. If 
it is not — because of size or alloy or some other modi- 
fication — then it can be tested and its relative value de- 
termined absolutely. 

Not so is the buyer of restaurant supplies situated. 
Different restaurants cater to different classes. Their 
patrons are changing from day to day and year to year. 
Not only does the class of trade change but the indi- 
vidual tastes of the customer change. And worst of 
all there is no means of testing supplies so as to be 
sure the trade will be satisfied. TJiere is no standard. 
That is the difficulty in a nutshell. 

Shifting conditions ; shifting trade ; shifting tastes ; 
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these all call for a vast amount of detail experience and 
past dealings with the variable public taste that will be 
looked for in vain in other lines. 

Besides the perishable stores before mentioned 
there is, however, a certain per cent taken on by the 
restaurant buyer which is not perishable. These stores 
are bought in large quantities for two reasons. 

The first reason is because of the fact that large 
purchases leaves the buyer more time to attend to his 
perishable goods than he would have were he to buy his 
non-perishable goods in small lots. 

The other reason, the more important of the two, 
is perhaps found in no other line. This is that a con- 
signment of stores — such as canned goods 
Lot — if bought in too small lots may be pur- 

PurclLU68 

chased, delivered, cooked, and brought to 
the table without a satisfactory test having been made 
of their quality. This means that should they be faulty 
it will not be determined until the customer himself 
finds it out. This would react against the trade in 
various ways, the two principal ones being that the 
patron has been done a wrong, and the second one is 
that the entire consignment, not being up to standard 
must be returned, throwing a great deal of extra work 
on the buyer and producing general dissatisfaction. 

Now when a large consignment is purchased and 
in the store room, it may be thoroughly tested and when 
found of standard quality, the manager, when that 
article is placed in the bill-of-fare, served, and placed 
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before the guest, knows that it is of good quality. 
When it is considered that in the restaurant trade the 
percentage of uncalled for '^kicks'' is innumerable, it 
will be seen that an absolute knowledge of the quality 
of all supplies is essential to the successful manage- 
ment of a restaurant. Indeed several restaurants in 
the city have made failures because of this fact, in the 
past few years. 

Besides this reason last given, there are other im- 
portant ones. Buying in large lots enables the buyer 
to take his discounts for certain quantities and what 
also is an important item, to have his goods delivered 
at less cost for cartage, he being particular to make 
each purchase a full lot, thus saving a decent per cent 
of the cost, on the item cartage alone. 

The matter of tests can be exact as to quality — as 
to whether a line of supplies is good or bad — particu- 
larly in perishable goods, but it is always 
Tests*^ difficult determining which of a number 

of supplies, all up to quality standard, will 
please the public taste. There are many goods which 
must depend to a great extent for their successful sale, 
upon the judgment of the buyer, as to what public 
taste demands. It may or may not be a question of 
quality or price, for sometimes supplies not above 
standard quality and comparatively low in price may 
b^ preferred by the patron left entirely free to select. 

It is impossible for the most experienced buyer to 
know all that is required of his various supplies, as 
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each one has been made a specialty by the producer, 
rather than by the handler or buyer, and the producer is 
always willing to concede that there are things that he 
himself may learn about his line. An instance of this 
is shown in buying coffee. The experienced salesman 
has made a life study of various coffees and know? the 
exact blends which must be made in order to make a 
suitable grade for consumption. 

Now, the restaurant manager or buyer knows to a 
certainty good coffee when it is made, but he may not 

know the proportion of the blends neces- 

WllOM 

Judgment sary to make the grade he wishes. That 

toTnut 

may be a trade secret. To take on a satis- 
factory grade 'the buyer must either trust to the judg- 
ment of the salesman, his own judgment, or restrict- 
edly, to the judgment of his patrons. Should he trust 
the salesman, the result will be direct and immediate. 
He has but to give the salesman to understand that he 
wants a satisfactory blend — one having certain quali- 
ties and similar to another grade — and the salesman, 
if he be an enterprising man, will try to outdo himself 
in satisfying the buyer. 

Should the buyer trust to his own judgment, unless 
he has a vast deal of experience in coffees, and knows 
practically as much about them as his supplier — ^which 
as before said is almost a physical impossibility — ^he 
can not buy through the exercise of his own knowledge 
but only by using that of the salesman and the 
produoer. 
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To do this may require considerable diplomacy. 
This diplomacy comes only of experience. A buyer 
must always keep in mind that the salesman wants 
always to sell what he has and what he can make the 
best profit on. The buyer must therefore not trust too 
much to the salesman's advice or this eventually will 
lead to the purchase of those supplies which afford the 
supplier the most profit. 

Frankly, the judgment of the patron is not to be 
depended upon except in rare cases. If the buyer is to 
be influenced by or trusts to the judgment of the patron, 
he hears so much contradictory evidence that he is 
thrown back to his own resources or to those of the 
salesman. 

In certain lines — as this just mentioned — ^it is ad- 
visable to take the word of the salesman. In others, 
the buyer himself must be the only judge, and post him- 
self — if he is not competent as judge — until he is. 
Barely is it a necessity to take the judgment of the 
patron in its entirety. 

So far has been spoken of only perishable and non- 
perishable supplies. Modern refrigeration methods in- 

troduoe another class — ^that of perishable 
Cold storage supplies made non-perishable while in 

Fftiotor 

storage. This simplifies the buyer's work 
in one way and complicates it in another. It makes 
work much simpler by preserving stores and so permit- 
ting their purchase in bulk instead of in day-to-day lots. 
This helps greatly in reducing the volume of the work. 
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Indeed, it is not plain how the modern restaurant could 
be run without an extended system of cold storage. 
But buying for storing and handling stored products, 
both call for a knowledge of futures, and when it is* 
considered that such knowledge means the almost in- 
tuitive ability of the successful speculator — ^and not one 
man in a thousand is successful in speculation — it is 
easy seen what this one point alone calls for. The re- 
quirements of the restaurant buyer are enhanced by the 
fact that he must protect his business by selling storage 
supplies when there seems to be a chance to make a 
profit. At a time when he is long on poultry and the 
poultry market takes a soar, he must throw a large 
part of his stored poultry on the market trusting to the 
natural reaction to protect his sale. 

To know when and wh^en not to store calls for a 
good amount of discernment concerning future markets. 
,^ When conditions point to heavy storage of 

and a certain line the buyer "lays low" for 

various reasons. Storage rates are higher, 
for one reason. Alternating high and low yearly prices 
are another. It is almost a business axiom that when 
prices of a given product are high one year that next 
year "everybody will be in the business." The farmer 
sees prices high on potatoes one year — ^the next year the 
market is glutted. This homely principle is really at 
the bottom of the buyer's insight into storage prices. 
He looks for a glut after high prices and does not store 
heavily. After he has had a successful storage season 
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that is taken as a warning indication that he had better 
look out for low prices. 

All this embraces a knowledge that is used, but in 
a much more elementary sense, by the ordinary buyer. 
There is not the fluctuation in standard or even sub- 
standard products that there is in the class just re- 
ferred to. One has but to observe a graphic chart show- 
ing the variations in prices for a year or even six 
months, to realize how great the variation is in perish- 
able food supplies, as compared with standard products. 
This variation is due of course, to the variation in sup- 
ply, modified by the weather conditions, the demand, 
and a thousand other factors. 

Buying for a catering concern is different from the 
ordinary run of buying in one important respect, the 
„_ buyer must go out and buy a large portion 

"Xarketmg" 

infteftdof of his stuff, ^^do his marketing" — instead 

"Buying" 

of having the salesman come to him. 
When the ordinary engineering or manufacturing buyer 
finds supplies are needed, he turns to his catalogue 
cabinet, selects a dozen or more catalogues of reliable 
houses, carefully compares their quotations, selects the 
house that gives the best price and offers the most sat- 
isfactory deliveries. The salesman, in the guise of the 
catalogue, has come to him. 

The restaurant buyer finds it is necessary to "mar- 
ket" for each lot of supplies taken on from day to 
day, the buyer going to the various places where they 
are sold, as early as possible, sampling them, arranging 
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for their delivery, and doing the bulk of this class of 
buying in a comparatively short time. Here a few 
minutes may make a difference in the cost, quality, and 
promptness of delivery of his goods. He must know the 
time at which each line is best purchased, the special- 
ties of each commission man on the street, the reputa- 
tion of the various firms as to quality of goods, prompt- 
ness of delivery and, in fact, everything having a bear- 
ing upon the subject of efScient buying in his line. 

It is absolutely necessary to know the exact life of 
each perishable product bought and this, coupled with 

the varying demand, makes it difScult for 
SiMitiUai^ the buyer to estimate his quantity with 

any probability of such estimate being ex- 
act. He must have in mind the bill-of-fare of the 
restaurant for the coming day. He must satisfy him- 
self as to which of the supplies he is purchasing he will 
have the heaviest demand for and grade them down so 
that as little as possible will be left over, and at the 
same time figure so carefully that no article on the 
printed bill-of-fare will run out. It is a severe test of a 
good buyer to never have an article on the bill-of-fare 
refused the patron because it is "all out." 



CHAPTER VI 

BUSINESS COBBESPONDENGE AND THE 

BUTEB 

BT A. L. MACBAIN 

The utility of the letter in business to-day is recog- 
nized as it never was before. Among the important 
business sciences^ that of correspondence stands well 
at the head. Indeed, it ia no extravagance to say that 
a business may be made or unmade by its correspond- 
ence department. Nor need this statement be restrict- 
ed—as some would have it — to the mail order house. 
To make the application specific it is not too much to 
say that the buying department, particularly the buy- 
ing department of a country firm, is dependent upon 
correspondence for good results, to a much greater ex- 
tent than is commonly supposed. 

To show how the best results may be obtained and 
how the buyer may make correspondence a great aid 
to him in the stress for "good goods at low prices," is 
the object of this article. 

Theoretically, many a man is able to tell how busi- 
ness correspondence affects the particular line in which 
he is interested. But practically, it is often in evidence 
that those who understand the theory of things often 
are negligent as regards practice. This, however, is 

^ 63 
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no argument against theory. There is little or no 
danger of any hard-headed business man taking on 
such an amount of theory a^ will do him any damage. 
The theorist is more liable to be found in the realm 
where his theories are not demonstrable, and one ad- 
vantage of theory in business affairs is that it may 
be tried and found good or bad without undue delay. 
When a letter is considered as standing in place 
of its writer and being his representative, its impor- 
tance may be appreciated. But when it 
importanoe of becomes necessary for the buyer to do 

tlio L6ttor 

business by mail with his supplying firm 
he often feels that he is using a medium with which he 
is not familiajv-that he is handicapped, limited, by 
being confined to written instead of spoken speech. 
This is particularly true because of the fact that the 
greater volume of buying has always been done orally 
instead of by correspondence and the buyer feels he is 
at a disadvantage the minute he takes a pen in his 
hand or sits down to dictate. 

This feeling results from unfamiliarity with 
methods in the first place, and in the second place is 
the natural result of contact with the traveling sales- 
man. The traveling salesmen, skilled in a lifetime of 
meeting the public, looks to self-preservation always. 
He makes a friend of the buyer. He obligates the buyer 
to him and discourages all dealings direct with the 
house. And he would be foolish from his point of view 
did he not. For should the buyer form the habit of 
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asking his quotations and ordering his goods direct^ 
there would be less use for an intermediary. 

Then too, the merchant, particularly the retail 
country merchant does not know how to approach the 

city house. He may have made a trip 

Approaehing ., *, r 

the Supplying to the metropolis and have found the firm 

Hoiue 

from whom he purchases his goods occu- 
pies even larger quarters than is evidenced by the cut 
on their catalogue cover. He finds that when he visits 
this immense establishment that the order he has 
brought with him seems to have dwindled in size, and 
he himself shrunk greatly in importance. In his own 
town he is somebody; his store is considered quite an 
establishment; his trade is worth working for. 

When he finds that as much attention is not paid 
him by the city house as by their traveling representa- 
tive calling upon him, he may form the incorrect opin- 
ion that his order is not wanted. The fact is that nearly 
every city organization, be it a store, a manufactory, 
or in fact any industrial plant, is worked up to the 
limit. The wholesale house selling to the country trade 
often has made little or no provision for the country 
buyer when he comes to the city. 

All these things tend to make the country buyer 
believe that the only avenue of approach to his supplier 
is through his traveling salesman. No greater mistake 
could be made. The other avenue is by means of cor- 
respondence. The ^hy of this is that the house receives 
its orders by mail, either from the salesman as an in- 
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termediary or from the buyer direct, and when the 
bnyer mails an order or asks a quotation direct, he 
has eliminated one of the steps in the handling of his 
business. 

The general aspect of correspondence of the buyer 
with his house is by far too important to be overlooked 
here. The house does not meet him personally and 
it has, therefore, of a number, two important methods 
of gaining a knowledge of him — ^through the salesman's 
reports and through the correspondence which he him- 
self has with the house. 

Now, not taking into consideration the report that 
the salesmen may give of him, it seems plain that the 
country buyer is n^lecting a profitable field when he 
neglects to keep his correspondence on the highest 
plane. 

There is no one thing that will do the country mer- 
chant so much good with his house — ^aside from hlH 
usual prompt remittances — ^as uncompromising neat- 
ness and a business-like appearance of the correspond- 
ence which he has with them. 

His letter may not flow as smooth as the effusions 
of a professional hack-writer — the grammar may even 
limp at times — ^but if it bears the unmistakable traces 
of business quality it can not but have a favorable and 
far-reaching effect. 

The ordinary business man gets a permanent opinion 
of the men with whom he corresponds by the business 
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stationery which they use. A firm sending in its orders 
or maMng its inquiries on a sheet of paper torn from 
a cheap scratch book, written with a defective pen, in 
ink that evidently saw its best days before being frozen 
or diluted, creates an impression of business smallness 
and incompetency that can not be counteracted. 

The first point to be considered in the relation of 
buying to trade correspondence, is that of business 
stationery. There is no reason why the stationery sent 
out by any firm should be cheaply gotten up or poorly 
printed. There is always open the best facilities for 
obtaining good printing, even from the country print- 
ing of9ce. Good stationery costs but a trifle more than 
poor, often no more. 

Effectiveness, too, is gained by having stationery 
distinctive. A distinctive letter-head, trade name, or 
trade-mark is always a good investment. 

While it is not possible for every buyer to use a 
typewriter, yet he can have his letters written in legible 
longhand; can have them business-like and to the point, 
with no superfluities of any kind ; and can turn out a 
communication which says as plain as possible that the 
writer understands his business. 

The secret of the business-like letter is that it is 
written naturally, just as one would talk. Custom has 
burdened business correspondence with superfluities 
and formalities of which it might well be rid, and stock 
phrases s^ud stereotyped phrases are among the number, 
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Let the buyer, in correspondence, be direct and busi- 
ness-like by writing naturally, as he would speak to the 
man if he were actually in his presence. 

All these things reach farther and have greater 
weight than even the man old in business may suppose. 

Touching a vital point — the matter of credits — ^the 
credit man in the absence of exact information often is 

guided by the sense of intuition. The cor- 

Credits and ^ *^ 

tiieBiiiiiieti respondence that has been sent out from 

Ii6tt6r 

the country store has been a great guide 
to him in obtaining his opinion of the business-like 
qualities back of it. The slouchy, ill-written, unbusiness- 
like communication says as plain as possible that it is 
only a question of time when that firm will either fail 
or be driven out of business by a more enterprising 
competitor. 

On the other hand, a well written communication 
showing that the writer has cared enough about the 
higher details of business to observe them, can not help 
but impress everyone who comes in contact with it that 
this communication is representative of a man who is a 
master of the business art, and who never will meet 
failure through incompetency — and incompetency 
wrecks more businesses than any other cause. 

Where business correspondence touches buying 
more intimately than perhaps elsewhere, is in and 
through the fact that the buyer is always asking con- 
cessions. Prices are catalogued, it is true, but they are 
somewhat in the nature of a challenge and the buyer 
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must continually be asking concessions in price. When 
the direct method of reduction in price is not success- 
ful, the indirect method must be tried. 

The Bayer 

Always Asking that of asking rebates on account of 

freight, discounts, cash payments, and for 
other reasons that will be brought to mind by the ex- 
perienced man. Whether or not these will be granted 
depends to a greater extent than most suppliers will 
acknowledge, upon the manner in which they are asked. 
If the buyer asks for a concession with confidence, in 
the spirit that such concessions are made, and that he 
is aware of the fact, he is far more liable to receive it, 
than if he goes at it in an apologetic manner, as though 
he were asking some favor out of the ordinary. 

To obtain favorable quotations on tentative orders 
submitted to a house, these should be in a form to be 
taken care of readily by the firm in its regular routine.- 
It is always best in asking such quotations to make 
use of the letter only to state the case and make the 
request. The order should not be written in the body 
of the letter. This is in conformity to ordinary house 
organization and routine. There may be reasons why 
the house may not wish to quote a low price over their 
signature and prefer to enter their prices on the blank 
sent. 

Where a house is a large buyer it may have its own 
order blanks, but it is always best to keep by a number 
of order blanks used by each supplier. There is yet no 
standard blank, but the time is rapidly approaching 
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ft 

when houses in similar lines will have the same or 
practically the same order blank. 

It is supposed that the buyer is in the market for 
a substantial order of a certain line which can be sup- 
plied by a number of competing firms. He thereupon 
writes each as follows : 

Gentlemen : — 

On June 15th, or thereabouts, we will need 

goods as per attached order, our No. . We 

have made up same substantially as we wish it 
filled, but before filling we wish, naturally, to 
obtain the best possible prices, therefore, we sub- 
mit it to you with the request that you treat us 
as well as the market will allow. 

You will greatly oblige us by quoting the 
best discount on this bill, for cash, and on re- 
ceiving such quotation we will in return advise 
you immediately of our action. 

Thanking you for the uniform courtesy and 
fairness with which you have always treated us, 
we remain, 

Very truly. 

To this letter is attached the conditional order 
for prices. To quote, therefore, the buyer has but to 
fill in the prices, take a copy and return, or otherwise 
make his quotation according to the routine of the 
house. 

One point that should never be overlooked is in the 
reply letter that is to be sent to the "unsuccessful bid- 
ders." This letter should never be omitted and should 
read somewhat as follows ; 
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Gentlemen : — 

Your quotation, under date of , on cup 

order No. , received to-day. 

Replying will say that we thank you for 
your quotation, but we have received prices more 
favorable from two other sources. 

One of these quotations we regard as an 
opening bid for trade by a house with whom our 
volume of business has never been large, the 
other we regard favorably. 

It is possible that the market will allow you 
at this time, to modify your prices given us on 
this order. If so, and you will inform us before 
July 12th, we will be pleased to consider such 
concession. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, we remain, 

Very truly. 

As a result of this method of procedure the buyer 
can be absolutely sure that he is receiving the lowest 
price possible from each one of the houses from which 
he has requested a quotation. Now note the informa- 
tion that he has received : He has not only obtained a 
low price for the order which he is about to place, but 
has added to his store of valuable information concern- 
ing the relation of prices of the different houses to each 
other under exactly the same conditions. This informa- 
tion suitably arranged gives him a line, not otherwise 
obtainable, on the relative worth, for his purpose, of 
the different suppliers. 

It is supposed, of course, that the buyer has a suit- 
able system for recording, not only his correspondence 
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and quotations, but also an organization which auto- 
matically takes care of all his detail information. The 

mechanical side of buying is so important 

The Bayer "^ ® 

MiMtHaye that if he has not a system for indexing 
^' ™ his catalogues and lists ; a system for in- 

forming him when stock is running low; a more or less 
comprehensive system of perpetual inventory ; and, in 
fact, a system for all matters of detail, he will not have 
time to devote himself to the broader, larger phases of 
purchasing, of which correspondence is one of a 
number. 

It often happens that early attention to an order 
is necessary so that it may arrive in time for advanta- 
geous sale. There are two excellent methods of com- 
pelling attention to an order when forwarded to a 
house. 

The first is by use of the special delivery stamp. 
The business man of to-day is only partially awake to 

the "hurry-up" influence of the special de- 

TheSpeeial '^ ^ 

Delivery livery stamp. The special delivery letter 

arrives, it may be true, but a few minutes 
before the one regularly mailed. It, however, is de- 
livered by a special messenger, and by that fact alone 
compels attention. If one hundred or a thousand let- 
ters are in the office being opened, and routed through 
the various channels of the organization, a special de- 
livery letter will take precedence over them all, on the 
theory that, "It must be important or it would not 
have been sent special delivery." 
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In this respect the use of the telephone in business 
is similar. There are few business men who would not 
interrupt a private interview to answer their desk tele- 
phone. So there are few business houses who will not 
place the special delivery letter ahead of those coming 
in in the ordinary manner. The order may not only re- 
ceive quicker attention, it may possibly receive a bet- 
ter price, simply because of its distinctiveness. 

While it is advisable to telegraph orders or re- 
quests for quotations as seldom as possible, yet the 
telegram as a means of hurrying up the filling of an 
order, insuring prompt attention being given it, or ob- 
taining a favorable quotation, is of great importance. 

If each order sent out is numbered it is possible 
to make a telegram as concise as is necessary and yet 
convey all that is desired. 

"Duplicate order No. — , May last year," does not 
exceed ten words, and the supplying house can turn to 
the order number given upon receipt of the telegram, 
and hurry it out. Similarly, "Quote us on duplicate 
order No. — ," is short and yet distinctive enough to 
tell all that is desired. 

It may be observed that the special delivery letter 
and the telegram are both liable to receive better at- 
tention and better prices because of the fact that they 
are communications out of the ordinary run. Not that 
either, especially the latter, should be used for every- 
day orders; far from that. It is to be assumed that 
business men will not make themselves ridiculous by 
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wiring in an order for a keg of nails, for a bolt of 
cloth, but that they will use modem facilities offered 
them in quick delivery correspondence land by the tele- 
graph, when either is called for by appropriate con- 
ditions. 

The buyer, therefore, who has never used corre- 
spondence as a means of securing what is rightly and 
advantageously due him, has simply been overlooking 
a field which is worthy of his best efforts and one which 
will respond immediately to his attention. 

If he has received poor results from his venture 
into the field of correspondence let him be assured that 
the fault is his, as others are using correspondence 
methods and by them obtain results. And if he has 
been but partly successful he has but to press on for 
farther and satisfactory results to have them forth- 
coming. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A MODERN BUYING SYSTEM 

BT G. A. HAMMER 
Buyer, The Shato-Walker Company 

The following system was devised and installed to 
facilitate the purchasing for three companies in the 
least complicated manner possible. It therefore repre- 
sents the simplest system that will perform the largest 
amount of work and at the same time record every- 
thing that it is necessary for the purchasing agent to 
know. 

The first form which is used is the requisition 
which is filled out by the heads of the various depart- 
ments. 

This requisition is subject to approval of the buyer 
and is used by him as a guide from which to make up 
the order or orders necessary to fill it. 

In the illustration given, three diflferent orders 
are necessary to fill what is called for by the requisi- 
tion, three different order numbers being used, one for 
each item. In order that there may be no mistake as 
to the items which have been given their proper order 
number, it is customary to connect them by lines as 
shown in the engraving, Figure I. 

The order blank is one similar to that in use in a 
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large per cent of busineBB hoases to-day. The size of 
the blank is 5x8 locheB, and of this space 3x8 inohes 
is given to the order itself. 
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The first sheet is ordinary thin bond paper and 

bears in large type on the left-hand margin the word 
6 
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OBDEB^ to distinguish it from the second sheet. The 
second sheet is of the same stock, both as to color and 
weight, the third sheet being heavier stock suitable for 
filing, and strong enough to stand constant handling, 
and to maintain an upright position in the files. 

The first sheet, the original, goes to the supplier, 
carbon copies being made on the second and third 
sheets. 

Information to the supplier is printed on the order 
blank in the upper right-hand corner and concisely 
states the conditions on which the order is placed. 

The use of an "apron" or detachable sheet for the 
acknowledgment of an order has been tried and is still 
in use by some houses. There are a number of objec- 
tions against its use and in this system it has been 
discontinued. In the first place it adds another blank 
to the series, and what is more important, few sup- 
pliers will acknowledge the receipt of an order — ^par- 
ticularly a small order — outside of their own routine 
method. They will not fill out a blank sent them and 
mail it, the usual notification of receipt of an order 
being a postal card. Some suppliers do not notify at 
all, and the use of a regular blank sent by the buyer 
to the supplier, requesting acknowledgment of receipt 
of order, is not satisfactory in its operation. 

The second sheet is a duplicate of the original as 
far as the typewritten order is concerned and goes to 
the receiving department to check against the incom- 
ing invoice and finally is attached (usually) to the 
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invoice for convenience of the auditor. After it has 
been used in this manner it may be either retained or 
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discarded aa it is of little use after having checked the 
original order. 
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The third sheet or card, after the order is placed 
goes to the follow-np files, being filed under such num- 
ber as corresponds to the day and month when delivery 
is wanted, promised, or may be expected. This auto- 
matically provides that attention will be paid to the 
order only when necessary — when it is overdue. 

For final filing, the supplier's invoice number is 
entered on office and purchase records, together with 
date received, by whom checked, etc., and the card is 
placed in its final file. Arrangement in the final or 
record file is as follows: 
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Figure V; quotation card 

Where a supplier is ordered from continuously and 
in large lots, or often enough to warrant, such supplier 
is given a number and all duplicates of orders are filed 
under such number. 

Other supplier's names are filed alphabetically or 
numerically by the option of the purchasing agent, in 
the same file. The disposition of the remaining sup- 
pliers' cards is one that is to be decided by the amount 
of business done with them. 

The recording of quotations depends upon the in- 
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dividual preference of the buyer. If a man wishes to 
study his quotations and satisfy his mind regarding 
them at odd times, it is advisable to carry an indexed 
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^^igure VI ; quotation card 

list of quotations in a small note book. This has many 
advantages, as it enables the buyer to have his quota- 
tions constantly by him, and not at the office alone. 
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Figure VII; the "placed order" notification 

For the recording of quotations on cards there are 
many systems used which are of merit. Figure V 
shows a card that is comprehensive and well thought 
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of by buyers. This card contains a great deal of in- 
formation in a small space. 

Figure VI is a variation of this form and meets 
with approbation of many buyers. 

Figure VII shows the "placed order notification" 
that acts as an anticipator in heading off many in- 
quiries as to whether certain supplies have been ordered 
or not. This small slip, 3x5 inches in size, takes but a 
moment to fill out and saves a great deal of the time 
of the buyer answering telephone and personal calls 
from department heads, as to whether the order has 
been placed by him and when it will be delivered. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A SIMPLE PURCHASE SYSTEM 

BT S. A. MARSH. 

Many of the water and light plants of the country 
are nnder mnnicipal ownership, but in the large ma- 
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Figure I 

jority of eases they are owned by stock companies and 
are operated under a franchise. 

In either event the following purchase system is of 
value. It waa iostalled by the Superior Water Light 
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and Power Company of West Superior, Wisconsin, and 
has proven its efficiency both as a time saver and a 
check against error. 

Whether a plant of the characters mentioned is 
controlled by private parties or municipalities pur- 
chases must be made and system should prevail for the 
protection of all concerned. 

This company operates several distinct lines of 
business, as well as a number of side lines such as 
house-wiring, gas-piping, gas stoves, and others, and 
the purchase requisitions originate with the various 
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Figure II 

heads of departments. Hence it is not possible to use 
a combination requisition and order blank in ordering 
supplies. 

The requisition in use (Figure I) is a complete 
history of the transaction involved, showing its ap- 
proval by the company manager, the price, if any, evi- 
dence of receipt, checking of goods, freight, express or 
drayage paid and account chargeable. 

The various operating extensions and other ac- 
counts comprise about 120 headings in the company 
voucher journal, each one of which has a number, and 
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it is this number which appears under the head of dis- 
tribution on the blank in question. 

The company believes that the storekeeper should 
have turned over to him all information that indicates 
the exact quantity of goods which he is to receive, for 
the reason that most of the shipments contain a state- 
ment of the contents and the actual number of feet or 
pounds vary so often from the requisition, as in the case 
of wire, pipe and many other articles, that any tend- 
ency on his part to pass in a requisition without first 
checking the goods received would involve him in difi9- 
culty at once. 

Under this system each voucher form has attached 
to it both the invoice and the requisition, so that the 
ofiQcial who approves the voucher may learn at a glance 
everything bearing on it from the original requisition 
to the ultimate disposition. 

A stamp is also used (Figure II), on all vouchers. 
This, together with the attached requisition, forms a 
complete check on the voucher. 

The system will in all probability be better under- 
stood by a study of the chronology of the requisition 
blank (Figure III), which explains in detail the various 
avenues through which it passes from the time it is 
made out until its final disposition when it i& filed for 
future reference if necessary. 



CHAPTER IX 

A CITY PURCHASING SYSTEM 

BT JAMBS WEIR 

Treasurer and Purchasing Agent Weir d Craig Manu- 
facturing Company 

The Weir & Craig Manufacturing Company, using 
the system given below, is one handling plumbing sup- 
plies principally. The machine shops do a general line 
of manufacturing and engineering work, particularly 
packing house machinery, the plant being typical of 
any modern, up-to-date shop combining the various 
manufacturing and engineering operations. In the 
busy season about 250 men are employed. 

The purchasing department looks after the pur- 
chase of regular and standard supplies, material, ma- 
chinery, appliances, fuel, etc. 

Owing to the favorable location of the plant and 
the fact that practically all the supplies needed by the . 
company are purchasable in the city, it is not necessary 
to maintain as complicated a system as though outside 
firms had to be called on, and the orders followed up 
carefully, transiK)rtation attended to, etc. 

Therefore, in place of the complicated systems in use 
by works doing a great deal of purchasing outside the 
city, a simple three-card system is in use, reducing the 
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work of the purchasing agent to a great extent and 
enabling him to take up the broader phases of the 
science unhampered by details that may take up con- 
siderable time of the man doing a considerable volume 
of foreign purchasing. 

The use of the telephone in this system takes the 
place of the ordinary follow-up methods. The buyer 
is in telephonic communication with every house from 
which he buys. When an order does not show up at 
the required time it is only necessary to call up the 
supplier and the exact state of the order can be found 
immediately and the proper notation entered on the 
duplicate of the supply order in the purchasing agent's 
hands. 

It is necessary for the purpose of the business to 
keep about 500 catalogues on hand. These are arranged 
directly back of the buyer's desk in a specially pre- 
pared cabinet, having compartments of uniform size 
and numbered serially. In order to assist in finding 
catalogues, those listing the same supplies are grouped 
under the same number or under consecutive numbers. 
In a great many cases a catalogue will contain but one 
or two items which the firm needs. These catalogues 
are placed in the more out-of-the-way compartments 
of the cabinet. The purchasing agent's desk is located 
handily near a window recess and the catalogues most 
in use are kept near by for constant reference, being 
returned to their proper compartments in the cabinet 
only at night. 
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Each catalogue bears on the front coyer the num- 
ber designating the compartment in which it belongs. 
The catalogues are indexed by an ordinary card index, 
two sets being used, one indexed on the name of the 
supplier, the other on the kind of goods. These indexes 
are of the ^^standard" form, such as are supplied by all 
card index houses. 
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Figure I 

By far the greatest number of calls for material 
or supplies come from the requisition shown in Figure 
I. This requisition is practically self-explanatory, be- 
ing turned over by the foremen of the various depart- 
ments to the purchasing agent when material or sup- 
plies of an^ kind are called for. 

This is the form that starts the purchase, coming 
from the foreman, being passed upon by the purchas- 
ing agent and in its complete or modified form being 
transferred to the order. 

A minor part of orders originate in the purchas- 
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ing department; being entered direotly upon the order 
sheet. 

The supply order is shown in detail in Figure TI. 
This order is made out in triplicate, being kept in block 
pads. The sheets are alternately white, yellow, and 
pink. The white sheet when filled out goes to the sup- 
plier, the second remains as a voucher in the hands of 
the purchasing agent, and the third sheet goes to the 
receiving clerk. The number of the order is printed 
in threes on the sheets, this being done by an automatic 
numbering machine gn the printing press, at the time 
the forms are printed. This prevents any mistakes oc- 
curring because of improper numbering. The orders 
are written with an indelible pencil, carbon paper 
being placed between the sheets to duplicate them. 

In order to prevent the receiving clerk from re 
ceipting for or checking in goods that he has not re- 
ceived, or in other words to put a more exact check as 
to "number received" upon him, the second carbon — 
that above the third sheet — ^is drawn to the right so 
that the number does not duplicate; the remainder of 
the writing does. 

This feature has been found a very satisfactory 
one. It is a somewhat laborious process to check a 
large number of small articles and these are constantly 
coming in. 

When an order for one hundred parts is sent out 
and but ninety-five are received, it is necessary for the 
receiving clerk to count the number received instead of 
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checking them, and consequently all danger of short 
checking in the receiving room is eliminated. 

It will be noted that orders are made out in 
pencil. This is not a sign of unprogressiveness on the 
part of an engineering firm as a casual reader might 
first think. Many of the most up-to-date purchasers 
of engineering material still use an indelible pencil for 
the reason that an order for this class of material is 
compiled from diversified sourcefiK-:catalogues, quota- 
tions, letters, etc, an item not being set down until 
various prices have been compared. All this takes time 
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Figure in 

and it is impracticable to keep a stenographer waiting 
for dictation while orders are being made up. 

If an order after being made up is copied on the 
machine, it means that it must be compared by the 
operator and the purchasing agent, which consumes 
more valuable time and adds another chance for error, 
which in the case of engineering supplies may lead to 
the loss of a valuable contract or otherwise embarrass 
the operating department. 

All articles kept in stock are listed on the stock 

supply form shown in Figure III. This form is simple 
7 
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and self-explanatory, with r^ard to both form and use. 
As already stated, in this line of supplies, particularly 
plumbing supplies, the variation in various articles ac- 
cording to size is very great. An order for bolts, screws, 
nuts, or similar material may run into hundreds or 
sometimes thousands of sizes. Therefore, there is need 
for a great deal of judgment in soliciting heads for the 
lists, as it is necessary to keep the number of heads as 
low as possible, and yet keep the record as minute as 
is necessary. The record in this system is not as de- 
tailed as it would be were the purchasing agent not 
so familiar with his lines that he is able to keep track 
of his supplies with less reference data than is found 
necessary in the average ofSce. For this reason the 
list of articles is not as large as it otherwise would 
be. Should the system at any time be turned over to a 
new man it would obviously be necessary for him to 
keep a closer record of "articles on hand." 

The tendency of many houses of the present day, is 
to have as important work as the purchasing done by 
a member of the firm. When this is possible it lessens 
the number of forms necessary in purchasing and sim- 
plifies it to a great extent. It would not be advisable 
to attempt to run as large a plant as that in which 
this system is used, with as few forms, unless the work 
is performed by some one who is very familiar with the 
business, as an inefiScient man would soon come to 
grief. 
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SYSTEM IN RESTAURANT SUPPLYING 

BY O. B. STIMPSON 
Manager Saratoga Restaurant 

The purchasing department is directly under the 
supervision of the business manager and is responsible 
to him for all expenditures. This department honors 
all requisitions from the sales department and requires 
a statement of all supplies on hand from the kitchen, 
which term includes the pantry, shell counter, baker, 
butcher, etc. 

The main duties of the buyer comprehend the pur- 
chase of all supplies necessary for consumption from 
day to day, the purchase of supplies for storage, the 
sale of all excess supplies either in the house store 
room, or in outside storage, and in general such duties 
as are in keeping with the advantageous purchase, 
storage, and issuance of all stores necessary to the 
proper maintenance of the restaurant trade. 

The bill-of-fare for the coming day is the point 
from which the buyer works in planning a day's cam- 
paign. This bill calls for an estimated amount of sup- 
plies for each item. These supplies must come from 
three places, as follows : 

(1) Market. 
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(2) The house store room. 

(3) Storage. 

When the bill-of-fare for the coming day is laid 
down before the buyer he first checks oflf the items that 
the store room will provide for. These need no further 
attention as the store room is kept so well stocked that 
it will take care of the bill, unless the conditions are 
out of the ordinary. 
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Figure I; daily supply report of the fish and poultry department 

The buyer knows the condition of the store room, 

as it is under his immediate supervision, and to know 

what is the condition of the supplies in 
The ^^ 

Daily Supply hand in the various departments he refers 

Beport 

to the report showing the amount of sup- 
plies held on hand by the various heads. Figure I 
shows the daily supply report of the fish and poultry 
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Figure n; requisitions from various departments 
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depaitmetit. This is tnmed in with the "on hand" 
column filled oat and iB then a concise sntninarr of all 
the supplies held in that department The buyer noting 
carefnll; his needs from the bill-of-fare finds he vill 
make purchases of certain items, while others will be 
snfficient for all calls. He then notes in the "wanted" 
column the amount needed and uses this information, 
transferred to his "market book" as a guide in buying. 
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The mai^et book of the restaurant buyer is similar 
to the want book of the house buyer. In it is noted 
down the kind of supplies wanted and the amount of 
each, and such special information as will be of use in 
purchasing. 

Buying in the market is done as follows : 

The buyer gets his prices on his lines, samples or 

looks over the goods as much as possible and after a 

thorough comparison' of the merits of 

"■ukatlag" each, makes' his selection. The package 

is marked by him by his distJootive mark, 
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a "Circle S" in bine pencil being the mark of the 
Baratoga Bestaurant. 

Market bnyiDg is complicated by the fact that there 
is no real standard of measore in a large part of the 
snppliea on the street. A package, bos, or barrel has no 
definite meaning as its contents may be loosely or 
tightly packed, and of two boxes of the same size one 
may contain twice as much as the other. 




fled torm of perpe taal InTCDtorr 

The restaurant requisition has a different meaning 
than it ordinarily has in other lines. When a sales 

department finds supplies are running 
Bettumnt low, a requisition such as shown in Figure 

II is turned in. This requisition in order 
to be filled has but to have the articles taken from the 
store room and turned over to the department calling 
for them, the proper receipt being given. The ordinary 
requisition in other lines calls for parchasing. the 
restaurant requisition simply calls for transfer of stock 
already in the store room to the department of sales, 
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which in the modern restaurant will be the cigar stand 
and bar. 

The stores sheet, Figure III, is nothing more or 
less than a modified form of perpetual inventory, a 
blank being provided for each day of the month. Boom 
is left for every transaction which affects the stores. 
The buyer finds this card of great use, in fact the most 
important record in his lot for determining the prob- 
able demand for store room supplies. 

Storage supplies are handled usually by keeping 
the house store rooms supplied, transfer being made 
from outside storage as the demands of the business 
call and the capacity of the house store rooms permit. 

It will be seen that there are many points of differ- 
ence in a restaurant buying system and in an ordinary 
purchasing system. One of the most noticeable differ- 
ences results from ^'^open market" purchasing. The 
buyer has no catalogues for this — and must judge 
market conditions from actual contact with them in- 
stead of by leisurely consulting the printed page. Then, 
too, the fact that so many of the supplies handled are 
of a perishable nature, their per cent being larger than 
in any other business, demands that the system must be 
simple yet thoroughly comprehensive. 



CHAPTER XI 

BUYING AND THE HANDLING OF SUPPLIES 

BY H. T. KETT 
Supply Agent, Montgomery Ward d Company 

The mail-order house of to-day is a product of mod- 
ern industrial conditions — and of American conditions. 
From the early days of this country's history, when 
occasiunpl articles were ordered from the small retail 
shops by notes delivered by messengers, at a time when 
the arrival of the mail was an event, to the wonderful 
system which prevails to-day, is a long cry. As the 
commercial development of this country advanced, so 
has grown the mail-order business. The rapid growth 
of the great railroad industries, the telephone and tele- 
graph, and the perfection of the postal facilities, have 
brought the great businesses of the world to the most 
obscure corners and to the farthest territories, and has 
given birth and development to one of the most signifi- 
cant enterprises in this country. At the present time 
there is not a district in the entire United States that 
can not be considered available for mail-order sales. 

This growth has been made possible through organ- 
ization. Each step in the development of the mail- 
order enterprise has been based on system — a system 
that has kept pace with the great demands that such a 
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business is called upon to meet. From humble begioh 
uings has been developed the great mail-order houses of 
to-day. And system has kept pace with this growth. 

A brief review of the systems in vc^e in the pur- 
chasing department of one of the big mail-order houses 
of the middle West will illustrate one of the processes 
by which such an enterprise is conducted — ^an enter- 
prise which has organized and systematized the ser- 
vices of nearly four thousand employes, and which to- 
day is one of the two largest mail-order houses in the 
world. 




Figure I; tbe inter-^vlsion requisition slip 

Originally, when the business was smaller, there 
was no regular method for conducting the supply de- 
partment of the establishment. A department head 
who wanted any article would go to one of the mem- 
bers of the firm and get permission to buy it, or take it 
out of stock. 

This method naturally became unsatisfactory. In 
the :flrst place, as the business grew, the members of 
the firm objected to having their time taken up by de- 
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oiding whether or not the articles called for were neces- 
sary. Secondly, if an employ^ were turned down one 
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Figure n; how one form of waste is eliminated 

day by a member of the firm, he would wait a few days 
and try some other member. The chances were much 
in his favor of finally getting what he wanted. Thirdly, 
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an engineer who bought coal, or a carpenter who 
bought lumber^ although capable men^ are not hired for 
the purpose of buying supplies, and they are not so 
capable as a man who does nothing else and who must 
excel to hold his position. 

Consequently, the idea of a supply division was 
formed, and one man was held responsible for every 
item of expense used in the conduct of the business. 

To meet this need, a floor was set aside to carry the 
necessary stationery, wrapping paper, twine and other 
articles not sold in the house. Then each division was 
supplied with a requisition book containing from fifty 
to one hundred blanks (Figure I), perforated, easily 
detachable, and made for carbon copies to be left in 
the book. 

When the requisition is made out and receives the 
O. K. of the division manager where it originated, it is 
then sent to the supply agent for his approval. 

If the item called for is in the supply division, the 
requisition is kept and filled. If in some other depart- 
ment, it is forwarded through the postal system of the 
establishment. If it is in neither one, the item is then 
purchased especially. 

The requisitions which are sent to the other divis- 
ions are filled by the order clerks and then given to the 
buyer to be priced, and afterwards sent to the auditing 
division for final disposal. The article is then charged 
up against the division which needs it, and credited to 
the division which gives it. At the end of the month 
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all these requisitions are returned to the supply agent, 
who carefully inspects them, first, to see that there are 
no forgeries, and, second, to see that no unauthorized 
changes have been made. 

Items bought outside are charged direct from the 
bills and the requisitions are destroyed. 
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Figure m; the supply order sheet, filled out by the stockman 

No system is complete which overlooks small 
things. As important are they in a big mercantile 
, . establishment as in the works of a watch. 

Froviiion 

for "The In a great concern they multiply fast. If 

Little Things'' 

they all are overlooked and run to waste, 
they totalize a huge loss at the close of the year. Of 
course, in any large establishment there are many 
forms of waste and extravagance, which are looked 
upon oftentimes as too small to be considered. But no 
item should be ignored. The supply agent has them 
provided for. 

To help in this the form shown here was drawn up 
(Figure II). 

The light report is estimated as saving from four 
to flye hundred dollars. 
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Another form — a small printed slip — is sent to the 
division managers, who pin stationery to their requi- 
sitions, which are known by name or form numbers. 
This form reads as follows : 

^^Sending samples is not necessary and it is an in- 
fraction of the rules. We fill the requisition this time, 
but please bear it in mind in the future. — Supply 
Division." 
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Figure IV ; the " request for price " slip 

Two other conveniences for conducting this end of ^ 
the business are also shown here. First, the supply 

order sheet (Figure III). To guard 

Supply Order 

Sheet and Be- against the possibility, through oversight. 
Quest for Prices 

of running out entirely of any stock, in 

any given article, the following provision was adopted : 

When stock runs low the stockman reports the 

amount on hand, and how long, according to his judg- 
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ment, it will last, by filling blank, represented by Fig- 
ure III, and laying it on the supply agent's desk. The 
supply agent then investigates, and if he deems it too 
early to order again, he stamps his opinion on the re- 
port, giving the date when the order should be sent. 
This is then handed back to the stockman, who returns 
it on the date fixed for sending a new order. 
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Fignre V; tbe oaids for keeping reooid of all puroluwes that are made 

regulacly 

Second, the request for prices. No matter how 
small the items are, they may be filled in the slip, 
shown in Figure IV, sent to the wagon-man, and re- 
turned with the prices wanted in an hour or two, at 
but little trouble or expense, as the "pick-up" wagons 
are on the streets constantly. Prices obtained thus are 
much more satisfactory than those gotten over the tele- 
phone. 
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Of great importance is the manner of keeping a 
record of all these purchases, so that they may be 

readily referred to, both in comparing 
ulAT and irreg- prices and in determining whether or not 

there is anything irregular in their use. 
This is done by a system of cards consisting, first, of a 
drawer containing two thousand cards, similar to those 
shown in Figure V. These are numbered consecutively. 
Each card represents a form number (Figure V, upper 
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Figure VI; the cards that record miscellaneous and engineering supplies 

card), and takes care of all items that are purchased 
regularly, such as letterheads, books, printed blanks 
and other items. To find a form number of any item, 
one consults an alphabetical index (Figure V, lower 
card), which is arranged in the front section of the 
drawer containing cards. 

The cards themselves being numbered oonseoa- 
tively, each one also bearing a form number^ the index. 
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of course, shows this form number, which is then easily 
located in the drawers, the cards being divided by 
guides, cut into twenty-fives. 

In another drawer two other alphabetical indexes 
are arranged, to take care of all miscellaneous and en- 
gineering items (Figure VI), two cards going in each 
division of the alphabet, so that oil bought for general 
purposes would be in the "O's" of the miscellaneous 
index; or, if bought for the engineering purposes, it 
would be in the "O's" of the engineering index, and 
other articles accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A MANUPACTCEER'8 PCBCHASIXG SYSTEM 
BT 8. O. ELBON 
Secretary, SatU>nal Concrete Machinery CompMy 
In aii7 works or mannfactnriiig plant the trafing 
of all the material aod ropplles oaed b; sncli a plant, 
conatitiite* the (anction of the pnrcbaBing department. 
The tnott common classlficationB into which mich 
pnrcbaw* are divided are : 

(1) Raw material. 

(2) Equipment. 

(8) General and auxiliary snpplieB. 

Raw material comprehends all material which in 
any way enters into or becomes a part of a finished 
product. 

Ekinipment designates any apparatus, machinery, 
or tools necessary in the making or mannfactnre of a 
product. 

General supplies comprehends those supplies as are 
consumed in the plant Itself, being no part of material. 
Auxiliary supplies comprehend such Hupplies as are 
not actually used in the making ready a product for 
m)<'. Another division of section 3 would be general 
Nii|i|ilies, fuel, office supplira, and general and miscel- 
luiK'diiM purchases. 
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Uniformity of methods is a desirability in any 
purchasing system. The system itself should be capable 
_ _ of modification so as to permit the making 

FointiofaPnr- of any kinds of purchases so that there 

will be no difference in the routine course 
of each. The points which any system should cover 
are three in number : 

(1) It should record and classify everything used 
by the firm, all sources from which purchases may be 
made, and record previous purchases. 

(2) Unfilled orders should uniformly be kept 
track of. 

(3) Deliveries and mistakes should be checked 
up and noted. 

In order that the first point may be suitably taken 
care of, it is necessary that the catalogues of various 
firms be systematically filed and that all articles and 
firms selling these articles be listed in a comprehensive 
alphabetical index. 

The making of a card index is not a difficult matter 
nor one calling for much except absolute accuracy and 
a knowledge of the various lines listed in the various 
catalogues of the different houses. An index is of value 
only as it ia cnnri plete ar\ ^ ami^fl^^, flnd ^'^ dex-mak ing 

should n£ver be trusted to any employ^ who can not 
answer those requirements. 

Form I is one of the series of alphabetical cards 
arranged according to the various firm names which 
contains the following information: Firm name, line 
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of goods sold, catalogue or price list date, location of 
catalogue. 

Form II indexes on the name of the class of goods 
or specific name of the product to which it is desired to 
refer. For instance, the form shown under the heading 
"Pinions," gives the names of various firms who carry 
pinions in stock. If a catalogue of this firm is on hand 
the file or shelf number where it is to be found is 
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Fonns I and II 

given. If the catalogue is not in stock that column 
may be left blank or be given suitable notation in lead 
pencil as desired. This file, in order to be valuable, 
should be very comprehensive. There should be in- 
cluded in the index the name of every dealer of whom it 
is probable that a purchase will be made. Usually the 
classification is a general one on these articles but it 
may be as specific as desired. 
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A works or factory which does any great amount 
of buying will also need a card index of quotations. 

Form III is ruled up so as to provide spaces for 
the following data: Firm quotation, date, amount, 
amount and term of discount, time of delivery, etc. 
Subdivision of these lists is carried as far as desired, 
each size, grade, or variety of goods having a card. 
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Forms III and IV 

Besides the other information noted there may be listed 
anything else desired, as the ^ catalogue location and 
catalogue page number. These cards are subject to 
constant revision as quotations change, but nothing 
need be erased and the records of years may be kept in 
a most compact space so that at any time a graphic 
representation of the fluctuation in the price of any line 
of supplies or any product may be made. If kept posted 
up to date it is always available to give the last quoted 
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price on anything that it is desired to purchase for the 
plant. 

Form IV shows the purchasing record for the ar- 
ticle indexed on the other side of the card. This card 
is commonly ruled up so as to show date of the order, 
order number, selling firm, amount of purchase, when 
delivered, date— either real or probable, or both — of the 
exhaustion of supply. A column may also be left if 
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Fonn V 

desired, for ^'Remarks," as to quality of the supplies 
ordered. 

The invoice as a means of determining a former 
price on a bill is comparatively satisfactory when once 
found, but it is 'of little or no use as a comparative 
record on a line of supplies bought from time to time 
in a period which may extend over several years. Be- 
sides being of use because of availability, this form 
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acts, as a check on expenditure, for a summary may be 
made at once of the amount of a certain line of supplies 
that has been ordered and used for any period of time 
since the installation of the system. 

Ordinarily, when goods of any kind are wanted it 
is necessary to make out a requisition. In case the 

purchasing department has charge of 
Be^iitioni- stores this will not be necessary, but this 

How Hade 

arrangement is rarely in force. The requi- 
sition blank is shown in Form V. This requisition is 
ruled so as to leave room for the following notations : 
Line, quotation, description of material, when received 
— and in case the material wanted is to be charged to 
some particular requisition number — ^space for job or 
order number. 

The requisition blank is made out in triplicate, the 
following course being taken in regard to copies number 
two and three : the original is kept hy thft rpgniwitinnpr ; 
the two remaining copies go to the purchasing agent. 
Sheet N" ™bfir ? J?<> rp^^flina^ on sheet Number 3 he en- 
ters the date on which material was ordered, its order 
number, and any other notatioiis as desired. For in- 
stance, it might be necessary to order part of the ma- 
terial on one date and part on another, in which case 
appropriate notation would be made. Sheet Number 
3, therefore, contains all information that it is neces- 
sary for the requisitioner to know, and it is returned 
to him for the purpose of notifying him that the order 
has been suitably disposed of, and when he may expect 
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the material. He attaches this to the original order 
and files it with the original copy. 

The next form to be required is diown in Fignre 
VI and is known as the order form. This form shows 
an itemized list of material in the required quantity 
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Form VI 

wanted ; it Is made out in triplicate in the purchasing 
ofOice. Should it be necessary, as is often the case, that 
the order be split up among several firms, there will be 
a set of triplicates for each firm. 

The disposition of the three copies of this order is 
as follows : The original remains with the purchasing 
agent and is used as a record that the order has issued, 
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as a base for follow-up orders or letters, and as a 
record by which to check partial or complete deliveries. 
As deliveries are commonly made in parts, blanks are 
left for entering the date, quantity of delivery, and 
such other information as may be desired. This is 
made necessary because of the fact that any order is 
liable to shipment in installments. 

Sheet Number 2 goes to the seller ; sheet Number 3 
is forwarded to the bookkeeping department where the 
material charges are made either to the departments 
or to particular jobs or orders. After this posting, the 
order is forwarded to the store room, and is later used 
as a check against the goods when they arrive. 

There are two methods of disposing of the order 

sheet that is retained in the purchasing ofOice. The 

„ . first is to retain "live" orders in a live 

Following 

Up the order file, subject to inspection as often as 

Ordor 

desired. The second method is to file this 

sheet in a vertical file, having a date clip attached to 
the form, designating probable date of delivery. On 
the day of probable delivery all forms under this one 
date are taken out for attention. If delivery has not 
been made attention can be given the order, the sheet 
being transferred to an "attention" file, or the date clip 
set ahead for a few days and the form retained in the 
vertical file. 

The purchasing department receives the first notice 
of delivery and the specifications of the order are 
checked with the invoice, and notations placed upon 
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the form giving the amount of material in the shipment 
M per invoice entry. 

Upon receipt of the goods or material the store- 
keeper checks the amount received with his duplicate, 
_ _ forwarding same to the oiBce of the pnr- 

Goods With chasing iKjgent. Here it is checked with 

tbo Order 

the original and also with the invoice and 
if everything checks np satisfactorily the order blank is 
placed with the requisition attached to it, in the ^^dead" 
order file. Should the goods or material be not accord- 
ing to order or be held up for any other reason the 
sheet or sheets are retained in the ^^ive" file, remaining 
there for attention until the matter is disposed of. 
Order sheets should be numbered consecutively in tripli- 
cate, j»referably with a numbering machine. This num- 
ber will be used every time that an order is referred to, 
all correspondence, papers, or cards, being designated 
by and filed under this number. 

A small card index should be maintained to record 
the numbers of orders, this being indexed on the name 
of the seller of the particular order. This will enable 
the order to be found from the name. If desired a book 
or register may be numbered up consecutively, bearing 
the same series of numbers as do the order forms, and 
the name of the firm and the date of the order placed 
opposite. Usually, however, the first index will be 
found sufQoient. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SYSTEM IN PURCHASING 

BY W. L. DENCH 

Purchasing Agent, Elliott d Hatch Book Typewriter Company, 

New York City 

The factory of the company being located in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, and the purchasing department 
in New York City, it is necessary to have a system com- 
prehensive and complete in order to avoid confusion. 
Upon receipt of the requisitions from the factory, the 
list of prices, which is kept on 3x5 cards, in a small 
drawer file, is consulted. On these cards are entered 
not only the prices of articles, but also from whom 
purchased and the date of the last quotation. 

Provided any of the articles on requisition are not 
among those on the price cards, or if for any reason it 
is deemed possible to obtain a better price, such articles 
are divided into classes, entered on quotation blanks 
(Figure I) and sent to the diflferent firms whom we 
know handle them. When the quotation blanks are re- 
turned with prices thereon, they are compared, the 
orders placed with, the, firms whose terms are con- 
sidered most satisfactory, the quotation blanks are filed 
on a board file, and a record made on the price cards 
for future reference. 

121 
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The order (Figure II A) is made out in original 
and duplicate, on our book typewriter, both being per- 
„^ ^ „ forated so that they may be easily torn 

The DupUoate— ^ ^ ^ 

The System out, and the order number is placed oppo- 
site the item on the factory requisition 
which it covers. The original is not important, being 
simply the regulation blank, but the duplicate really 
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Figure I 

forms the basis of the system as will be seen by the 
cut (Figure II A), the original being narrower than the 
duplicate so that the date when the acknowledgment 
is due, and the price, can be placed on the latter with- 
out removing the book from the machine. With each 
order is sent a mailing card for acknowledgment and 
approximate date of shipment. 

Taking the sample order shown as an example, the 
number in the lower left hand corner is the factory 
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requisition number, and following it is the date same 
was received at the purchasing department. As soon 
as the original is mailed, the duplicate (Figure II B), 
which is on heavy paper, is filed in a drawer between 
calendar cards numbered from 1 to 31, a sufSoient 
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Figure n A 

number of days ahead to permit of the order reaching 
its destination and the acknowledgment card being re- 
turned, in this case under May 10. When May 10 ar- 
rives the clerk takes out all orders filed under that 
date, and noting that the one in question has not been 
acknowledged, files it ahead to the next day, and keeps 
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filing it aliead from da; to day until three days have 
elapsed, at which time a postal requesting acknowledg- 
ment is sent, and note of thia made nnder the head of 
"correspondence sent," and the duplicate order is filed 
under the 15th. On that date the acknowledgment card 
is received, giving the date of shipment as June 2, 
which, being satisfactory, is entered on the order, and 




the order then filed under "nuts," in another drawer 
having alphabetical guide cards and sub-divisions, and 
the postal promising date of shipment in another 
drawer having date cards, under June 2. When this 
date arrives the order clerk puts the card ahead a nam- 
ber of days which seem to him sufficient to allow the 
goods to reach the factory and their receipt reach this 
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office. As the latter did not come to hand, on June 11 
a push postal is sent, noted as P. P. under the heading 
"correspondence sent" on the back of the duplicate 
order, and the acknowledgment postal is filed ahead 
from day to day as a reminder that something is due 
on the order. 

Under "correspondence received" is noted a letter 
from the shipper dated June 19, in which he promises 
to ship July 1, and acknowledgment postal is moved to 
that date. 

With this explanation, the progress of the corre- 
spondence relating to the order can readily be followed ; 
the notation P. P. indicating "push postal," and P. L., 
"push letter." 

On September 8, 865 nuts were received and re- 
ported on factory receipt No. 841 (Figure III), this 
number being placed in the column headed ^'factory re- 
ceipt," and the order number (in this case No. 776) 
being placed opposite the item of "nuts" on the receipt, 
making a cross check. 

When the invoice is received it is entered as shown, 
provided it agrees with the factory receipt. If any dis- 
crepancy exists the bill is returned for correction. As 
the sample order shown is for a very small sized article 
an exact count is not expected. The date in "remarks" 
column of invoice division is the date the invoice is 
sent to the factory, after being approved as to prices 
and terms by the purchasing agent. 

it the time the order is written its number is in- 
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dexed under the name of the firm with which it is 
placed, in a loose leaf index file. 

Provided goods are not received as ordered, the 
factory notifies this department, and is in turn in- 
structed by us to return the goods to the shipper, and 
a return check (Figure IV) is sent to the latter. The 
duplicate of this check is attached to the duplicate 
order and filed with it. When an order is complete and 
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Figure m 

all invoices have been passed the duplicate is filed in a 
binding case, according to its number, so that at any 
time an order can be referred to instantly. The fac- 
tory receipts are filed in the same manner. 

The orders are plainly numbered, in red, by the 
printer, but a few in each book are left without num- 
_ . ber, so that in case any order is lost in 

Hnmberlnic 

of the mail another can be sent, giving it the 

Ordon 

same number. All orders for supplies 
from our numerous branches, as well as from the fao- 
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tory and home oflBce, are handled by this department. 
The system has been in use three years, and daring that 
time has required only the writer and one clerk^ who is 
also a stenographer. 
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Figure IV 

From the above, it will be seen that only those 
matters which require attention are brought out from 
day to day, and the necessity of going through a mass 
of orders to see that none are lost sight of, is completely 
done away with. 



CHAPTER XIY 

A SYSTEM FOR PURCHASING AND 

ACCOUNTING 

BT R. E. NOBLB 
Asaistant'Manager, MorganrQardner Electric Works 

One of the main duties of a purchasing agent in a 
factory or works using a large amount of raw and ac- 
cessory material is a system by which he oan so regulate 
the delivery of his purchases so that no idle time will 
elapse between their delivery and the utilization of 
them in the plant. Idle material means idle money, 
and it is necessary to steer clear of a disproportionate 
amount of idle material in the stock room on the one 
hand, and the exhaustion of the supply on the other. 

Then, too, an element that can not be disregarded 
is the fact that processes and even styles of machines 
manufactured change rapidly and a class of goods 
bought for future contingencies, may have to be sent to 
the scrap heap because of changes in design or the in- 
troduction of a different process. 

With a single exception — those goods or supplies 
which it is necessary to buy in season — only enough is 
kept on hand to supply the probable need of the plant. 
This requires an exact working knowledge of the 
kind and amount of material consumed by the works, 
the probable time of delivery of all classes of goods or 

128 
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supplies, as well as the firm from which they may be 
purchased most advantageously and in general, the re 
lated knowledge of values and of cost of production. 

In order to aflford all this information, it is neces- 
sary that the purchasing department be in close and 
direct touch with the works as regards the amount and 
quality of material used. This department must also 
know through the foreman and stock departments what 
will be needed to aflford satisfactory working con- 
ditions. This is commonly eflfected by the assistant 
purchasing agent. 

As a matter of stock room detail it is necessary 
that incoming stock be so placed as to be forwarded 

to the various departments for use at a 
^J^ minimum of transportation expense. This 

reduces investment expense and saves on 
the pay-roll. The stock room, too, should be held 
strictly accountable for all material issued to the dif- 
ferent departments. This is essentially a part of a 
cost accounting system but intermeshes with and is a 
great assistance to the purchasing department. 

One of the frequent objections that is urged against 
the installation of any system, is that it will take a 
disproportionate number of employes to keep it in 
effect. The system here giyen in detail is one that is 
not open to this form of objection. It has been used in 
several manufacturing plants and works of large size, 
employing from two hundred to eight hundred men, 
and has to recommend it, its directness accuracy, and 
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simplicity as compared with the amount of work it per- 
forms. The purchasing agent will need but one regu- 
lar assistant, an order clerk, and an additional employ^ 
who understands something of the general system, to 
help out as demanded, which will not be often. 

The first step, as in any purchasing system, is 



CATALOOUC INDEX 



MO. 



CATALOGUE INDEX 



GATAIiOO 
NO. 



HOUCNa 




Fonn I; loose leaf oatalogae index on whloh all oatalogues are entered. Form 

II; reverse of Form I on which is entered the catalogue number, 

goods the concerns sell, name and pigeon-hole number 

the accurate filing and recording of catalogues and 
«. - , price lists. Each catalogue or list, when 
aPnrehaiiiiig received at the ofSce, is given a number 

for identification. This is best done by 
attaching a distinctive gummed label to the front cover 
or on the backbone. If preferred, the identification 
number might be put on with a blue pencil, but this is 
generally not as distinctive and it will pay to take the 
time to attach a distinct label for each book. In case of 
a new list which takes the place of an old, the new one 
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is given the number of the old, and unless desired for 
reference the old catalogue is discarded. 

The best arrangement for keeping track of cata- 
logues or lists is a cabinet having pigeon-holes of vari- 
ous sizes. These holes are numbered, the smallest com- 
partment being No. 1, the next larger No. 2, and so on. 

Each catalogue or list is then indexed, the form of 
card index used being shown in Figure I. The informa- 
tion that is necessary on the obverse side of the sheet 
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Form III; card on which all quotations are entered 

is as follows: Catalogue number; name of concern; 
goods handled; compartment number; remarks. 

Figure II shows the reverse side of this form, 
being used as an index to the goods or supplies handled 
for the various firms. This gives in detail : Catalogue 
number; goods sold; name of concern; compartment 
number ; remarks. These sheets are indexed alphabeti- 
cally. When quotations are wished on a certain line of 
goods, for instance, belting, the names of all the firms 
handling belting will be grouped together under the 
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B*s, and these firms may be written to as desired for 
their quotations. 

Upon receipt of quotations from the various firms, 
entries are made on the "quotation card" shown in 
Figure III. The use of the special quotation card is 
made necessary by the fact that there is not room on 
Forms I and II to give enough detailed information of 
a class of goods to be of use. These cards make a de- 
tailed quotation record that is of great service for refer- 
ence as a guide to future buying. 

One of the primary essentials of a purchasing de- 
partment system is that there be a means of reporting 
Factory Wants stockroom wants far enough ahead, so 
Ptixc^iwiiig ^^^* *^® purchasing agent may order what 
Department ig needed. The ordinary run of goods or 
supplies, such as are subject to the same conditions 
month after month, constitute one class of supplies, 
which are ordered by the purchasing agent on notifica- 
tion from the storekeeper that the amount in the store 
room has reached a certain point and that the probable 
demand will be a certain amount. Another class of 
supplies is made up of new material or supplies not 
commonly kept in stock. Requisition for the second 
class must come from the superintendent or acting 
superintendent. 

It is therefore seen that there are three classes of 
purchases as regards the point from which the order 
issues : 

(1) Orders originating with the superintendent. 
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(2) Orders originating with the storekeeper. 

(3) Orders originating with the purchasing agent 
himself. 

Theoretically, the superintendent is the one from 
whom all orders issue, but it is generally not practi- 
cable for him to issue any orders except those which call 
for any new material or a certain amount of material 
costing above a certain sum. The reason for this is, 
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Form IV; the suiterintendent's requisition blank 

,ot course, that there is no necessity for burdening a 
superintendent with any detail that can be intrusted to 
the purchasing agent. 

The superintendent's requisition is shown in Fig- 
ure IV. This blank is so ruled as to show requisition 
number, date, and order. These forms are made up in 
a book to be used in twos, the original and duplicate. 
A similar requisition may be made by the storekeeper, 
as a notification to the purchasing agent that his stock 
is running low. The duplicate sheet is retained by the 
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one iBSuing the requisition ; the original going direct to 
the purchasing department 

It then devolves upon the purchasing department 
to secnre quotations upon the material or articles re- 
quested in the requisition. The purchasing agent 
familiarizes himself with the requisites of the order^ 
when the material will be needed, class of work in 
which it is to be used, and any other details bearing in 
any way upon the purchase. 

The next step is the issuance of the requisition. 
This embodies any conditions effecting the delivery of 
the goods and any agreement made by the acceptance 
of the order by the house from which that purchase is 
made. 

The requisition is made out in triplicate, the orig- 
inal going to the firm of which the goods are ordered, 
the second copy remaining as a reminder in the pur- 
chasing department. The copy which is retained by 
the department has spaces for the entry of the follow- 
ing : Date of letters or other communications ; remarks ; 
dates of receipts of goods. This card is kept in the live 
file, often termed the outstanding order cabinet. 

Where a large number of requisitions are kept in 
the outstanding order cabinet or file, some of them may 
- « _. iiced attention from time to time by means 

FoUowing 

Up the of follow-up letters. The method of put- 

BMiiiiition 

ting out these follow-up letters that is 
usually used, is to attach a date clip showing time of 
probable delivery or time that correspondence should 
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issue, on the top of the order sheet. The clips for the 
same date being arranged in a straight line it is an 
easy matter for the order clerk to pick out those under 
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the same number on the morning when attention is aue 
them. 

A system somewhat more complicated but perhaps 
more satisfactory in some ways is as follows : A sepa- 
rate card may be made out for each order and filed in 
an envelope having the folds numbered from 1 to 31. 
The card bears the order number and date of delivery, 
the card then being placed in the number corresponding 
to the day and the month in the envelope. If preferred, 
the regular follow-up cabinet may be used instead of 
^ the envelopes as it will usually be found much more 
satisfactory and more modern than the old envelope 
system. 

In case an order is not due when it should be, the 
clerk notifies the purchasing agent, who gives it the 

proper attention, and the card is filed 
G©o2** ahead so as to come up for attention when 

necessary. This will be repeated until the 
entire consignment of goods has been checked off, the 
cards being then destroyed. J'he success or failure o f 
any purchasing sy stem dep ends to a large extent upon 
the means and methods used in this follow-up method. 
There must be no guess work or inaccuracy at this 
point ; the slightest derangement of any part of the pur- 
chasing system at the follow-up point may cost a most 
disproportionate amount of money, and mistakes 
should be carefully looked for here. 

A side record that is often kept and that is a great 
use as a means of information is a loose-leaf book made 
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The 

Daily 

Seport 



up of stock sheets on which are entered the numbers, 
date, and amount of the order, and a designation from 

whom the order is bought. For the time 
it is necessary to expend upon this little 
record it is of great value, as it shows 
what is being bought, the prices, what is being de- 
livered, and in fact everything that it is necessary to 
know in the purchasing department. This daily report 
or receiving sheet is shown in Figure VI. 
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Fo xm VI; receiving sheet on which the receiving clerk enters the partic 

ulars of all goods received 

The third copy of the requisition goes to the receiv- 
ing department, this so that it may be filed according 
to classification of the supplies. When shipments are 
received the details of the receipt are entered on the 
daily report 

This form, as its name indicates, is a complete 
record of the receipts of the department for the day. 
When all these receipts are in, the form is sent to the 
purchasing department where the order clerk takes out 
the follow-up cards, which this form nullifies, and de- 
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stroys them or places them in a dead flle, which will 
afterwards be destroyed. Form V is then taken from 
its file and the receiving data entered on it If the 
order is satisfied as to quantity, qnality, and general 
requirements, it is filed among the dated orders. In 
case partial shipments only have been made, these are 
entered npon the form in their proper place and the 
purchasing order is placed in the partially filled file, 
either for verification of future shipments, or for at- 
tention under the follow-up system, in which last case 
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Fonn yn; distifbution sheet— eaeh Inyolce is entered on this sheet as the 

to be charged eaeh 

proper provision will be made for it by placing a card 
in the file. 

Figure VII shows the distribution sheet, on which 
when the invoice is received, is entered the data shown. 
Prices are verified from the quotation and extension 
proved. The invoice date and price are now entered on 
the stock sheet, the total of the invoice then being en- 
tered on the receiving sheet, the number showing in how 
many separate shipments the order was received. 
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Figure VIII shows a form of distribution ledger 
in which each invoice is entered nnder the account for 
the material boughtl When the monthly summary is 
made^ invoice book and receiving sheets totals must 
agree. 

The various records here enumerated may be used 
to draw off a record of the value of the goods and sup- 
plies purchased for a certain term of the 
year according to a certain classification. 
This form of summary will be found of 
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goods are received and checked, and the dJstiibution of the proper amounts 
department is marked 

use in the preparation of a graphic chart or in the 
compiling of statistics showing how much material 
or supplies has been received during the period which 
it covers. It is of use for comparisons with pre- 

• 

vious years or for reference when it is desired to know 
whether or not to buy a certain line. A certain ratio 
should always exist between material and production, 
and where a graphic chart is made for both supplies 
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and production a careful comparison can be readily 
made. 

So far, DO mention has been made of retaraed goods 
or sopplieB. When these are returned to the firm from 
which the; were bought they are entered up in a return 
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book by the shipping department and invoiced back to 
the selling firm from this record. 

This system will be found as comprehensiTe as is 
necessary in the ordinary factory or works employing 
op to 500 men. Shonld it be desired to extend any of 
the records or make them more minute, it is only neces- 
sary to make the records more comprehensive as to de- 
tail. 



CHAPTER XV 

A SYSTEM FOR FACTORY PURCHASES 

BY CARLETON DAVIS 

Purchasing departments handicapped by a lack of 
method in the factory and in the office, have many of 
their good points depreciated and much of their effort 
defeated because of that lack of system. 

This chapter will present suggestions for a practical 
organization in all departments, without which no 
buyer can make his efforts productive of much good, 
systematic concerns manufacture on ^^factory orders" 
or "job numbers," and all material and labor pertain- 
ing to that particular lot of goods is charged to that 
number. 

The factory makes out requisitions to the purchas- 
ing agent for any material required, which should 
specify whether any goods are for stock or for a specific 
order or purpose, giving the order or job number and 
stating as near as possible when wanted. These requi- 
sitions may be made in duplicate by a superintendent, 
or by his foreman, and approved by him and numbered 
so as to allow comparison in case of question. The 
original is to be sent to the buyer and the duplicate to 
the receiving clerk. 

Perhaps the purchasing agent knows where to buy 
but must ask for quotations before making a purchase. 

141 
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This often delays a shipment a week or longer. A lit- 
tle system in the shape of a catalc^e file will remedy 

these defects, keeping his catalogaes and 
J[^2J_^ pamphlets in numerical order, etc., all 

catalogues pertaining to cue claoi of 
goods being ander the same number — for oatalc^;ae8 of 
hardware, No. 1, tinware, No. 2, emery prodnots, No. 
3, etc. These books, circulars, etc., most be numbered 




aoeordingly when filed. To find what he wants the 
agent should have a system of numbering and lettering 
the cards (Figure I) which makes them accessible with- 
out a moment's delay. A. reference to this same card 
also shows qnotatioQS, and the agent may dispense with 
the carrying of discount sheets which are usually of a 
standard form. 

The column thus provided furnishes dealer's list, 
or net price, and discount and terms. This enables the 
buyer to either parchase at once or fumiEdi his stenog- 
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rapher with the names of concerns fpoifi whom quota- 
tions have been received, and inquiries are immediately 
sent out for prices. As their quotations are received 
they are recorded on proper cards and it is not neces- 
sary to refer to letters after filing them away. 

The use of a numerical file for correspondence and 
invoices is recommended. All letters from one person 
-^ « . , or concern are filed under the same num- 

The Hnmerieal 

System ber and when wanted, the index c^rd indi- 

of Filing 

cates the folder containing correspond- 
ence or invoices from that person or concern. If carbon 
copies of letters are taken, all letters and replies thereto 
are in one folder. The number the buyer records on 
his quotation card ledger so that if a letter should be 
wanted he can procure it direct from files without fur- 
ther reference to other indexes. 

The order should be made in triplicate, the original 
going to the concern furnishing the goods, the dupli- 
cate remaining on file with the buyer and the triplicate 
being sent to the receiving clerk. This blank should 
contain space for terms, prices, whether goods are 
bought on contract or quotation, on whose authority 
and when, where and how to be delivered, and a space 
to record factory requisition number and job number 
on which goods apply. These orders of the purchasing 
agent should be numbered consecutively, and should 
demand of the consignor that invoices for goods, and 
packages themselves bear his order number. This will 
save much time and trouble in handling inbound goods. 

10 
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Now, a proper form on which the receiving clerk 
can notify the purchasing agent of the receipt of the 

goods is needed. For this purpose a goods 
Ooodi Baoeiyed received slip is provided (Figure II), and 

Blin 

answers many needs. It is made in dupli- 
cate and both are sent to him to check with invoices 
when they are in. He retains the original, puts prices 
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Figure n 

in the duplicate and returns it to the receiving clerk, 
which indicates to him that the goods are o. k. and the 
stock clerk records the receipt of goods and prices in 
his stock ledger. 

As the receiving clerk has a copy of the factory 
requisition, and a copy of the order for the goods, he 
is in a position (when goods are received) to report 
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them nnderstandingly, and to deliver goods when 
wanted, or notify the party wanting them. This tripli- 
cate order also advises the superintendent that the 
goods have been ordered on his requieitions, and saves 
questions between him and the buyer. If it is not 
wished to have the factory know the prices, terms, etc., 
the triplicate blank may be made enough narrower to 
cut off that part. 




The same is true of the goods received Blip, al- 
thongh it is well to have prices on the stock ledger so 
goods may be charged out at the prices paid when pur- 
chased. After the goods are received and the goods re- 
ceived Blip checked with the invoice, the same is entered 
on a card (Figure III) which is a record of require- 
ments, when and for what order required, and number 
of the order for goods. The receipts are now entered 
against the requirements and the prices paid if wanted, 
and this gives a ledger account of purchases and re- 
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ceipts. Much of this work can be done by a stenog- 
rapher or an inexpensive clerk, and covers information 
frequently called for. 

This ledger is to be divided first by stock name, 
alphabetically arranged, and afterwards by classifica- 
tion of stock itself and its sizes. As an addition to this 
it is advisable to keep a "buyer's guide," or index of 
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Figure IV 

addresses of concerns making goods which may be 
needed in the business. 

This guide or index may be on cards similar to 
those in the quotation index (Figure I) except that 
they be of a different color. They may be filed in 
drawers with quotation cards. 

This gives for handy reference, the names of par- 
ties handling such goods as may be needed from time to 
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time. This guide can be of inestimable value if the 
names of parties making and handling goods likely to 
be wanted are looked up and recorded here. As quota- 
tions are received from time to time they are recorded 
(Figure I) and the card is removed from "buyer's 
guide." 

As contracts are completed the paymaster is fur- 
nished with a record of prices, terms, delivery points, 
and anything which will enable him to make settle- 
ments without having to refer to the contract. This is 
made in duplicate (Figure IV), duplicates being kept 
in alphabetical order in a small desk tray or single 
drawer cabinet. The paymaster has them kept in the 
same manner, and the system permits the keeping of 
the contracts in the vault where they should be, and in 
many ways saves its cost. Purchases are often made 
without obtaining quotations, of small lots of special 
goods of which a card record should be kept. A sepa- 
rate division may be kept in the stock ledger of such 
random purchases, or a color scheme may be used as in 
the quotations and buyer's guide. 

Invoices should bear the filing case number so that 
the stock ledger card (Figure III) will show in what 
folder it may be found. Invoices are stamped with a 
rubber stamp (Figure V), the required information for 
the paymaster is filled in and sent to him ready for pay- 
ment. As the stamp provides space to record date of 
payment, he can refer to his copy (Figure IV) and 
verify prices, terms, etc., without trouble. 
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By recording filing numbers of invoices and pur- 
chase order number, the bookkeeper has immediate ref- 
erence both to the flies and jour orders and can treat 
with the purchasing agent intelligently, if occasion 
arises. Copies of purchase orders should be filed 
numerically after they have been filled, not before. Any 
order wanted can 
be found quickly 
by referring to the 
stock ledger. Or- 
ders not completed 
should be filed 
alphabetically so 
they may be found 
at once, irrespec- 
tive of their date 
or number. 

The margin and 
blank space on the 
copy of order may 
be used to record 
dates and file num- 
bers of c o r r e- 
spondence, prom- 
ises of shipment or other information concerning 
the order before it is completed. All necessary 
information is on the order proper, saving time in 
searching files for letters. When there are many un- 
filled orders at one time it is well to have a "tickler" 
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system which will enable all orders to be followed up 
from the time they are made until filled. 

There is another convenient arrangement which, 
if used properly, will bring the best results. It is in- 
tended to be used in a small desk tray and 
guided by monthly and daily guides. 
Each day as orders are made out a corre- 
sponding slip is made (Figure VI). In column "ac- 
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Figure VI 

knowledged" a date is inserted, allowing ample time for 
letter to arrive. In this case on July 20 the order was 
made. July 24, no acknowledgment having been re- 
ceived, the stock clerk refers the card to the purchas- 
ing agent. 

A letter is written and the date inserted in "wrote" 
column, also note of date of reply should be had. The 
stock clerk places the card under date of July 27. The 
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card, howerer, shows acknowledgment was received 
July 25 and promised shipment August 1. The stock 
clerk places the card under August 7, allowing one week 
for goods to arrive. 

In the absence of goods or any notice of shipment 
the clerk turns in the card for attention by letter on 
August 7. In this case the slip shows the shipment 
was made t)n August 6. Now the card is placed ahead 
several days to allow time for shipment to arrive. 

On August 12 the shipment was received and order 
filled, receipt being noted on the card and which is re- 
turned to the purchasing agent as advice that the order 
is complete. As the card has now performed its full 
duty it may be filed or thrown away, as thought ad- 
visable. This file may also be used to advantage to call 
attention to engagements, expiration of contracts, mat- 
ters which should receive attention on certain days, etc. 

This system was devised for one of the largest 
factories in Ohio and the purchasing agent, after giving 
it a thorough trial, pronounced it so satisfactory that 
he has since been doing the buying also for three other 
factories of this same corporation. The delays which 
were so frequent under the old plan have entirely dis- 
appeared and the petty annoyances are things of the 
past. There is no factory where this system can not 
be operated with equally satisfactory results. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A SYSTEM FOR PURCHASING 

BT CHARLES P. BELDEN 

Purchasing Agent the Kellogg Stoitchboard and Supply 

Company 

Nowhere are the opportunities for the intelligent 
application of a system greater than in an electrical 
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Fi^re I; (deliveries and receipts are distinguished by red and black ink) 

mannfactnring plant, particularly as exemplified in a 
plant which manufactures complete lines of telephone 
apparatus. An example of such a plant is furnished 
by the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company of 
Chicago. It will give some appreciation of the com- 
plexity of detail involved in this business to consider 
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that 900 distinct types of finished apparatus are coded 
and manufactured. 

This apparatus is composed of units or "piece- 
parts" to the number of 4,128, and it requires 4,034 
different drawings or blue-prints to guide the work of 
manufacturing. 

For manufacturing purposes this company is di- 
vided into fifteen difterent departments. Each depart- 
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ment is in charge of a foreman. Through the applica- 
tion of a system the company aims to relieve these fore- 
men of all detail work, and thus enable them to devote 
their entire time and energies where they belong — ^to 
production. One method of accomplishing this is by 
systematic handling of raw material stocks. 

An almost infinite variety of material, purchased 
from more than five hundred different firms, is used. 
This material is kept in seven different stockrooms, 
each manned by a stock clerk and assistants, and all 
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in charge of a head stoekkeeper. This forms an organ- 
ization that relieves the foreman of all detail work in 
connection with raw material. 

The stock clerks keep track of their stocks on the 
card shown in Figure I. These cards are filed in 
pigeonhole racks, within easy reach of the stock clerk. 
They show purchase number for all the stock ordered, 
the sHop order number for all stock issued, and they 
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furnish a running inventory of the amount of stock on 
hand. All orders for stock pass through the hands of 
the head stoekkeeper, who issues a requisition in tripli- 
cate; one copy is retained by the purchasing depart- 
ment, one copy sent to the particular stockroom where 
it originated, showing outside purchase number, and 
the third copy, on tissue paper, remains permanently 
bound in the head stockkeeper's requisition book. A 
copy of this requisition is shown in Figure II. 

In the head stoekkeeper 's oflBce, the card shown in 
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Figure III is kept in a vertical ntunerioal file. By re- 
TheSyiton f erring to a handy index book, a brass 
^StocS^p- ®^^*> ^or example, will be found under 
•1*1011106 classification No. 162, and in time there 

will be several card numbers for each classification. 
Thus, all information regarding brass sheet will be 
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Jound grouped on a series of cards, all of classification 
No. 162. Each stockroom is lettered, and the destina- 
tion of the various orders is noted in the last column. 
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When a manufacturing order is issued the stock 
clerk checks it over against his stock of material on 
hand or due on orders. If a fresh order is necessary, 
it is exactly proportioned to the requirement. I ven- 
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ture to say that less than 1 per cent of our entire stock 
could be classed as obsolete or useless, and even this 
small proportion is mainly due to unforeseen or sudden 
changes in apparatus specifications. 
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The column headed "price" furnishes the cost de- 
partment a handy reference to prices of each particular 
lot of material used on the various manufacturing 
orders^ and the figures are copied from the invoices 
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themselves. This is particularly useful where constant 
fluctuations occur in prices. The quotation-cards 
shown in Figure XI are hardly adapted to recording 
every such temporary price change. 
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After approval of a requisition by the shop super- 
intendent, the purchasing department issues its formal 
order in triplicate (Figure IV). The original, of 
course, goes to the vendor, the second or "yellow" copy 
goes to the receiving room and is filed alphabetically 
to assist the receiving clerk in checking the goods and 
routing to the proper stockroom. The third or "pink" 
copy is filed numerically in the purchasing department. 
On the reverse of this copy a simple form is printed, 
with spaces for recording all correspondence, receipts 
and invoices relating to the order. These sheets are 
handled by the "follow-up" clerk, who records on the 
back of the order all information received in connec- 
tion therewith. The "tickler-card" (Figure V) is 
worked only in connection with certain orders that 
seem to need special attention. 

Thus a complete history of each order is available 
in the purchasing department. As orders are com- 
pleted, the pink copies are removed to a permanent 
numerical binder. 

In any manufacturing establishment, and particu- 
larly in this one, accurate information in regard to de- 
Keeping in- livery of materials is very essential, and 
thTnenTe*^' the inquiry form shown in Figure VI is 
ofGh>odB found useful. These are bound in book 

form and a carbon copy retained for reference. Figure 
VII is printed on a self-addressed postal card and en- 
closed with some orders. The returned cards, contain- 
ing promises^ are filed in a small desk-drawer card file. 
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When material comes into the receiving department, 
weight and count are ascertained and verified with in- 
voice, if that is available, and delivery is made to the 
proper stockroom, accompanied by a simple memoran- 
dum, made on an autograph register (Figure VIII). 
One copy of this memorandum is retained by the re- 
ceiving department and a third sent to the head stock- 
keeper, who notes the data therefrom on his material 
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card (Figure III). The memorandum is then passed 
on to the purchasing department, which records re- 
ceipts on back of their copy of order. 

The receiving record consists of a series of cards. 
A separate card, such as the sample illustrated in 
Figure IX, is kept for each firm, and is filed alpha- 
betically in a vertical box file, supported on a roller- 
truck or pedestal, that may be moved into the vault at 
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night, OP convenient to any desk during the day. These 
cards furnish a compact and complete history of trans- 
actions with every firm with whom the purchasing de- 
partment has dealings. It will be noticed that when 
the invoice date and voucher number are checked off 
against receipts, the presentation of a duplicate bill 
will be detected immediately. In the column headed 
"via" is also noted the amount of freight or expressage 
paid. 
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At the end of every month or less the cards of all 
concerns whose quotations are f. o. b. Chicago are 
checked over and proper charges on this account are 
made. There is room for a considerable leak in this 
matter of freights if not closely watched. 

These receiving cards are printed on both sides, 

and each card affords space to record many receipts. 

Only "live cards" are kept in the movable box-file; 

dead ones are put in a "cemetery," but may be readily 

disinterred on occasion. 
11 
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Bills are vonchered monthly, or oftener if cash 
discotiDtB are allowed, and all bills on the same Toncher 
number are secnrely clamped together, with the corre- 
Bponding nnmber stamped on the back in a rubber 
stamp form, shown in Figure X. Bills are filed alpha- 
beticallj in Tertical file, and carbon copies of all 
voncherB are also filed in alphabetical folders in differ- 
ent drawers of same cabinet. 
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The gronping of all bills and copies of vouchers 
belonging to each firm makes it easy to discover 
whether any bill is a duplicate of one already vouch- 
ered, and is an additional safeguard to the method, 
already explained, of detecting a duplication by means 
of lln> receiving card. No record appears on the re- 
ceiving cards of certain transactions, such as legal ser- 
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vices, electric current, insurance, or similar intangible 
items, but bills for just this sort of matter need spe- 
cially close watching to avoid the danger of paying for 
the same thing twice. This danger is reduced to a mini* 
mum by carefully scrutinizing the voucher and bill-file 
before certifying new bills. 

The originals of the vouchers are entered in a 
voucher journal by the company's accounting depart- 
ment, and at this point the purchasing department 
steps out of the transaction. The retention of the 
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original bills by the purchasing department as just 
described gives a price-record, valuable by reason of 
its accessibility. This price-record is supplemented by 
the quotation card illustrated in Figure XI. This pro- 
vides a means of recording quotations on the same arti- 
cle from. five different firms at several different dates, 
and is filed alphabetically. 

The return of goods to firms in the city is of fre- 
quent occurrence, and is handled by means of form 
shown in Figure XII. This is left with the dealer, who 
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receipts for goods on a carbon copy, which Bubetitntes 
a receipt form for the last two lines of the form illus- 
trated. A tissue copy remains in the binder and serves 
as a check to insure that due credit is always given 
for returns, in case "bill-back" does not accompany the 
goods for any reason. 

When goods are returned to firms out of the city, 
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Figure XI 

the matter is handled by means of a regular shipping- 
ticket, entered by the order department on memo- 
randum from the purchasing department. 

The company is constantly installing central ex- 
change switchboards in all parts of the country, and 
_ , ^ _ shipments of machinery and other ap- 

BlllplllSllt of 

OoodsTrom paratus are frequently made direct from 
the Ontiide 

various manufacturers to these installa- 
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tions. In like manner goods not manufactured or 
carried in stock by the company are shipped from the 
outside direct to customers. 
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The form shown in Figure XIII is used to notify 
the order department or installing department of such 
shipments. The numbered carbon copy of this memo- 
randum of shipment is retained by purchasing depart- 
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ment until the original is returned. The number of the 
memorandum is stamped on the invoice to which it re- 
fers, which is then vouchered inmiediately, if the seller 
is known as a reliable firm, without awaiting certifica- 
tion of the receipt of goods. Thereby cash discounts 
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Figure XIU 

are saved to the company, which would be lost if the 
report of some installer two or three thousand miles 
away were to be awaited. 

The system outlined here gives a record of orders, 
receipts, and prices, classified by materials and by firm 
names, and has been found practical, if not ideal. To 
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attain and put in practice the ideal system, the con- 
ditions under which it must operate, such as office lay- 
out OP character of help employed, should be ideal. Un- 
fortunately such a millennium has not arrived, so far 
as most of us are concerned, and we must be content 
for the present with a system that applies to our needs 
and surroundings. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A COMPREHENSIVE PURCHASING SYSTEM 

BT M. M. CHASE 

The purchasing BjBtem of the Stilwell-Bierce & 
Smith'Vaile Co., was designed and put into actual use 
in their shops by Mr. Charles W. Haas, their purchas- 
ing agenty well known as a systematist of ability. 

This company operates three large plants known as 
West, East and South Shops. As these plants are situ- 
ated some distance apart, and are operated separately, 
the duties deyoliring upon the buyer, who purchases for 
all, are many and somewhat laborious. Again, the 
varied line of goods manufactured by them, consisting 
of cotton seed, linseed, and com oil mills, air compres 
sors, steam and power pumping machinery, filter 
presses, feed water heaters and purifiers and turbine 
water wheels makes the line of material to be pur- 
chased not only large and very exacting, but the great 
variety of goods made, many being of a special char- 
acter, brings frequent and trying demands upon the 
purchasing department. 

In order to successfully cope with these difficulties 
Mr. Haas has in use to-day a system which is far reach- 
ing and tends to reduce effort to the minimum, yet per- 
mits him to handle their vast interests with accuracy 
and despatch.- 
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The system here described seems not only to con- 
tain all the essential features of a practical scheme for 
the purchasing department of a large concern, but is 
the "cream" itself of many systems in use throughout 
the country. 

Such goods as are considered standard, embracing 
certain pumps and feed water heaters, are handled by 
the factory on standard drawings and specifications. 
Special goods are handled by working drawings and 
specifications furnished by the drafting department. 

As product is to be manufactured orders are placed 
in the hands of the superintendent of the shop in which 
it is to be made, and on receipt of specifications in the 
stock department, such material as is lacking is called 
for on requisitions for material which are sent to the 
buyer. See Figure I. 

The different shops have different colors for their 
respective blanks, as well as separate order numbers, 
so as to quickly distinguish one from the other. Each 
shop operates under its own account numbers also. 

The material and supplies used by the foundry are 
purchased on requisition made by the foreman of that 

department direct to buyer. The same is 

BMnisition ^^^® ^^ material required by the elec- 

.tricians, supplies for the office, and sundry 
items of shop expense, and the buyer uses his personal 
judgment from past experience as to quantity, etc., to 
be bought. The same routine is followed by all depart- 
ments as to duplicate requisitions. 
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Figure I gives shop or job order number and the 
account to which goods are to be charged. An accurate 
description is required of the material to be purchased 
and the quantity needed. It is signed by the store- 
keeper and approved by the superintendent in dupli- 
cate, original is sent to the buyer, duplicate being re- 
tained by the party issuing it. 

At the bottom of the form is a "memorandum'' 
slip; this slip is filled out by the purchasing depart- 
ment and is sent to party issuing the requisition. It 
gives date order was received by the purchasing depart- 
ment and the consecutive number of purchase order, 
thereby enabling the shop to treat with the buyer in- 
telligently if necessary to do so before goods are re- 
ceived in stock department. 

On the duplicate is space for the storekeeper issu- 
ing requisition to note the order number of buying 
department. This original requisition is approved by 
the buyer, who, from long experience, is familiar with 
the material wanted and the best and quickest method 
of obtaining it. 

He notes thereon where he wishes the goods pur- 
chased, or specifies the price and terms and refers to 
date of quotation, handing it then to the order clerk 
who gives the order its proper consecutive number, and, 
being a stenographer, writes it on the typewriter and 
places it before the buyer for his signature. 

The original requisitions from the storekeeper are 
now filed in a pigeon-hole cabinet, classified by material 
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80 they may be found quickly if wanted. Once a week 
the order clerk checks up with goods received and re- 
moves from the file all requisitions which have been 
filled, making a system simple and effective yet free 
from duplicated effect. 

Purchase orders are made in triplicate by the use 
of carbon paper, each copy on paper of a different color. 

The original and duplicate are the same 

The 

''Huitler in matter except that duplicate, which is 

Slieet" 

sent to the receiving clerk, is provided 

with a date line in which to note the entire receipt of 

goods called for on the order. The triplicate or "hustler 

sheet'' (Figure II), however, is quite different and is 

the basis of the system. 

The original is sent to the manufacturer or dealer 
who is to furnish the goods and gives complete shipping 
instructions, the buyer's order number, number of ac- 
count which is to be charged, and shop ordering the 
material, with their shop or job number. 

It specifies that these order numbers are to be put 
on all invoices, bills lading and packages; that acknowl- 
edgment is necessary and that orders must be filled as 
specified or th« shipper will be held responsible for 
errors and omissions. This company allows no charges 
for packing, boxing, or cartage. 

Referring to Figure II, this "hustler sheet" is given 
to the clerk handling their hustler card system which 
will be described further on. 

This clerk notes in space following "acknowledg- 
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ment due'' a date sufficiently far ahead to give shipper 
time to reply. 



"HUSTLER'' SHEST* 
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If reply is received promptly, a date one day later 
than shipment is promised, is noted in space following 
"material due." Should shippers fail to acknowledge 
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promptly the receipt of the order, their attention is 
called to it at once, and another date is noted in the 
remaining space after ^^acknowledgment due." 

Upon receipt of an acknowledgment of the order, 
the hustler clerk endeavors to secure early delivery of 
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Figure n (Bevene) 

the material. On the date indicated by him in the 
space after "material due," all the cards in that day's 
compartment of the hustler file are examined by him 
and where necessary the delinquent firms are written 
to. Another date is noted on the card and it is again 
placed in the file for attention when that date arrives. 
Following the address and in spaces directly under 
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"show on the top line," the date of invoice and amount 
of bill is recorded vertically, and in the same column, 
opposite the goods ordered, is recorded the quantity 
billed. 

If the quantity received does not complete the 
order but is an installment, it is briefly indicated by 
drawing a rough circle around the quantity billed so 
that a glance will show the exact state of the order. 

On the back of this sheet is provided ruled space 
for a record of correspondence in connection with the 
order. This space provides for classification of acknowl- 
edgment, such as postal card, letter, telegram, etc. 
Dates and substance of letters are also noted thus 
giving immediate information if necessary. 

These hustler sheets are filed permanently by con- 
secutive order numbers in a loose sheet binder. In ad- 
dition to this numerical arrangement there is in the 
back of binder an alphabetical index which gives the 
purchase as well as the shop order number. The back 
of the last order answers for memoranda of previous 
order. 

The hustler or tickler card system mentioned is 

handled on a small card like Figure III. When the 

purchase order is made and handed to the hustler clerk 

he notes number of the order on the card and the name of 
the concern of whom goods are ordered. In the small 

squares he inserts a date on which an acknowledgment 
should be received. He now places the card in a pigeon- 
hole rack having thirty-one divisions, each representing 
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a day of the month, placing the card in the division 
corresponding with date shown on the card. 

This card remains there mtil that day when it is 
removed and the hnstler sheet which it represents is 
given individual consideration, as already explained. 

When the acknowledgment is received and the 
shipping date is given this card is again placed in the 
file sniBciently far ahead to 
allow time for shipping papers 
to reach the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

On this date the card again 
comes before the hnstler clerk 
and directs attention to the 
order it represents and shippers 
are reminded that they have 
failed to keep their promise. 

Another nse for the hnstler 
file is any outside matters, 
engagements, etc., are handled 
on these cards and the buyer is 
thereby relieved of much worry Figure m 

in connection with matters needing attention. These 
cards turn up daily and the system is kept with little 
effort. 

All goods received at the different plants pass 
through the hands of a receiving clerk who makes in 
duplicate a "receiving clerk's report" (Figure IV). It 
is in size 4x6, the duplicate is of a good quality of heavy 
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paper and serves as a card in the cabinet used in the 
stock department. 

As the goods come in on requisition the receiving 
olerk makes his report, filling in freight, drayage and 
other spaces as shown with the exception of "cost per 
bill" and "cost per — ." The duplicate is sent to the 
stock department as a notification that goods are in 
and is then sent to the buyer's office. The original is 
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•figure IV 

sent direct to him and both should arrive at about the 
same time. 

Figure IV shows the receiving clerk's report which 
he makes out when the goods are received. 

On the back of the receiving clerk's report is shown 
the cost of the goods with freight and cartage charges, 
thus giving the complete cost of the goods delivered, as 
illustrated in Figure V. 

12 
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This enables the stock clerk to charge out all ma- 
terial at its full cost as used, and to make the proper 
reports to the cost department. 

When the buyer receives these reports from the 
receiving clerk, they are checked with the invoice and 
the cost per bill is noted in the proper column. 

The duplicate is now pasted at one end, on a copy 
of the purchase order in the buyer's oflSoe. 




Flgare V 

The original is sent to the stock department, where, 
in a properly indexed card cabinet it becomes a record 
of these goods. 

As the material is drawn out by the factory, the 
amount used is noted in the column provided for that 
purpose. 

When the goods are all drawn out and consumed. 
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the card is transferred to another file which serves as 

a permanent purchase record. 

The volume of purchase is so great, that a 

division of the work has been found to be necessary, and 

all goods ordered in the city, are pur- 
chased on what is termed "City Order," 
Figure VI, which is made in duplicate, 

the original of this city order being sent to the dealer 

or manufacturer furnishing the goods and the duplicate 
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Figure VI 

to the hustler clerk. The original requisition from 
whatever department goes to the receiving clerk. 

The duplicate furnished the hustler clerk is filed 
numerically in loose sheet binders. The receiving clerk 
reports to the stock department, as in case of goods 
purchased out of the city, and this report passes 
through the regular channel, as previously described. 

Figure VII is the index card to all catalogues, 
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which are classified by materials. The quotation clerk 
keeps this index and as addresses or catalogues are re- 
ceived, he notes its number on the card and places it in 
the cabinet. 

At present there are on file in this cabinet sopae 
5,000 catalogues and other descriptive matter pertain- 
ing to material. By this system of indexing the buyer 
has almost instant reference to any and all catalogues 
as they are wanted. 
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Figure Vm 

This card is printed alike on both sides, permitting 
eighteen addresses to be recorded thereon. 

Figure VIII is a quotation card, kept in a cabinet 
and is classified by material. This form is self-explana- 
tory. 

But one kind of material and the name of but one 
concern is kept on each card, but the space below per- 
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mitB a record of some ten or a dozen quotations, so that 
the card lasts a long time. 

The reverse side of the card is oaed as a place on 
which to paste any illoHtrationH of the article quoted, 
or to make sketches and record such other information 
in regard to the material indexed as may be thought 
usefnl. 




Matters pertaining to shipments, either of car-load 
or less, the freight foilla in connection therewith and the 
placing instructions for cars, are recorded and ac- 
counted for apart from the general system. 

For tlieir mutual benefit, the buyer has an arrange- 
ment with all the railroads and they advise him by 
mail or otherwise, of the arrival of any and all car-load 
shipments. 

Figure IX ie in book form, and in it is recorded .all 
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information essential to the intelligent handling of ears 
and is a record from which their freight bills are 
checked. 

Figure X is also a book, in which is recorded com- 
plete information of less-car-load shipments. It is made 
up directly from the freight bills as they are delivered 
to the buyer by the drayman. 

In exchange, due bills are given the drayman for a 
like amount, as goods are received. At settlement time 
the itemized bills of the drayman and the due bills pre- 
sented by him are checked with this book. 

Figure XI, a postal card printed in copying ink, 
is advice to railroads as to where cars are to be placed. 
These instructions are telephoned first and confirmed 
by card, a press copy of which is retained by the buyer. 

No opportunity is given for wrong delivery of 
freight. All points are covered so that cars are de- 
livered as soon as they arrive in Dayton, this is a great 
saving of time and expense to this company in complet- 
ing contracts for goods to be manufactured. 

As soon as the buyer has been informed by the 
railway companies of the arrival of cars of freight and 

has given them placing instructions, a 

Hotloo to tlio 

Truisportation notice is made in triplicate, like Figure 

XII, and a copy is sent to each of the 
shops. This is done so that each shop is advised as to 
incoming cars whether loaded or empty, and in many 
instances such information in the hands of the receiv- 
ing clerks has prevented errors on the part of the rail- 
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road employes. Then, too, the stock department is ad- 
vised in advance, of the arrival of goods and is able to 
properly provide snitable storage. This, in some cases, 
avoids demurrage charges. 

This scheme vas perfected after considerable 
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trouble had been experienced with the factory and rail- 
roads, and has been the means of saving much time, 
money, and trouble. 

This notice (Figure XII), is returned to the buyer 
after all the cars mentioned have had attention, and 
thus is a check against the receiving clerk's report of 
goods received, as well as forming a record of dates 
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upon which cars are ready to be returned to the rail- 
road company, loaded or empty. 

Figure XIII is a pencil pad, kept in the buyer's 
office exclusively for recording telephone orders re- 
ceived from the different shops. These are checked 
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against the requisitions (Figure I), which are always 
sent to the bnyer, confirming the phoue ordei*. . 

Figure XIV is a brief record of a contract and is 
indexed alphabetically by materials. It is in four page 
folder form and is also a record of tonnage received on 
the contract. This permits the original contracts to be 
kept secure from fire or other destruction, and eoablea 
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the quotation clerk to check all invoices understand- 
ingly and without delay. 

This company frequently desires to place a bid for 
certain special product. For this purpose an inquiry 
sheet (Figure XV), is made out in the sales depart- 
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Date, 



MEMORANDUM 



jsA^ 



/o 



of goods ordered by telephone fo rJ^^^^^^^ l ^afiS j. 



as per instructions of Mr. 




Figure xm 
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ment and sent to the buyer. The buyer fills this out 
with prices and other information which may be neces- 
sary to arrive at the cost of the product. It is then 
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copied in a press, the copy is retained by the buyer's 
office and the original returned to the sales department 
for their attention and disi)osition. 

The handling of invoices by the buyer is still an- 
other branch of this system. As they are received they 
are stamped on the face with a date stamp like Figure 
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XVI. Then they pass to the quotation clerk by whom 
the prices and extensions are checked and distribution 
is made to the proper accounts. From him they pass to 
the hustler clerk who records this information on his 
copy of the order, checks it with the goods received 
slips, etc. 

£>verything being found in accordance with the 
prices and terms of the order, the freight or express 
receipts are attached to the several invoices and they 
are sent to the accounting department for voucher and 
payment. 

Carbon copies of all correspondence are taken, no 
press copy books being used. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A COMBINED PURCHASING AND PRODUCTION 

ORDER SYSTEM 

BY W. D. LEGGE 
Consulting Engineer, Chicago 

The place of the purchasing department in busi- 
ness and factory organization is generally well de- 
fined. The functions of this department are, as a gen- 
eral thing, very well marked, and are limited to the 
purchasing of raw material and outside supplies for 
the factory or works. Modern factory organization, 
however, provides for the extension of the purchasing 
department, making the duties of the purchasing agent 
go beyond that of a mere supplier, and have him con- 
cerned in the production end of the business, to some 
extent, as well as in the supplying. 

The duties of the purchasing agent, therefore, have 
a tendency to extension rather than curtailment. The 
reasons for this are not far to be seen. 

On the adequate and well timed supply of the fac- 
tory or works depend the initial profits. Cost of pro- 
duction takes care of production profits, while the work 
is in progress through the factory; the selling force 
takes care of the selling profits, in its progress from 
warehouse to consumer; but the first point at which 
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profit can be looked out for is by the purchasipg agent 

at the intake of the business. 

If his efforts are either ill-timed or inefficient, the 

first step in the work for profits is wrongly taken. If 

he over-supplies or under-supplies his 
Tildur 

tiMFlrft factory, his efforts are ill timed. If he 

' does not buy at lowest possible price his 

work shows inefficiency. The latter phase is one that 
is perhaps not as difficult as the former. To buy at a 
low or live price is the prime requisite of every pur- 
chasing agent, and there are few who occupy that 
responsible position who are not either born buyers or 
who have not undergone a thorough course of training, 
so as to be able to supply their plant at a fair and 
equitable price. The requirement, however, which 
seems to be of great importance, is that the stock order 
department be so adjusted with the production order 
department that the two be complements of each other. 

In order to do this, the purchasing agent must 
know the course of goods through the factory in becom- 
ing the finished product from the raw material which 
he purchases. 

It is with this idea in mind that the following 
stock and production order system is here given. This 
is not a system in exact use in any known factory. It 
is one that embodies the leading points of several sys- 
tems of this class. 

It must be always considered that no factory or 
works is surrounded by ideal conditions. One factory 
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may have the buildings so systematically arranged 
that the product takes such a natural course through 

the plant that it is necessary to keep only 

The Pnroluui- ^ r *^ 

ing System and a small number of components on hand^ 

tli6 Fftotory 

while another works of exactly the same 
description may have a stock room so placed or have 
other conditions such that it is necessary to keep two 
or three times as many components on hand, because of 
the difficulty in suitably checking them or getting them 
at the proper time to the department where they are 
needed. 

The exact descriptions of the systems of plants in 
either of the above class would necessarily take into 
consideration the imperfections surrounding them, and 
these descriptions would not be ideal because of their 
exactness, though of certain value because represent- 
ing the actual workings of certain factories. 

It is found by many superintendents of works that 
one of the surest methods of putting in a system of any 

kind, is to transplant one bodily from one 

Adoptiiig 

a System place to the particular works in which it 

Bodily 

is designed to be used. This means that 

the imperfections of the system adopted which are 

there because of some structural imperfection of the 

factory, are appropriated along with the system itself. 

The result is easy to be seen. No two factories have 

exactly the same working conditions, and even if they 

had they are not managed by the same man, and the 

work is not turned out by the same class of employes. 

13 
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This explains the fact, that while a system work- 
ing smoothly in one factory or works, when trans- 
planted bodily to another plant of apparently the same 
kind, fails to meet with success. The adapter has 
taken along the imperfections which were necessary to 
one factory and by reason of these imperfections the 
system does not work and the result is so unsatisfac- 
tory that the manager lays it to everything except the 
right cause, the fact that he installed an imperfect sys- 
tem instead of one ideally perfect. It is as though an 
engineer chose to work with imperfect data when per- 
fSect data was at his command. 

All these arguments are in favor of an ^^deal" 
system instead of a ^'practical" system taken from 
another plant. 

The extent and minuteness of any system of pur- 
chasing varies directly in complexity as the product. 

At the extreme end, as regards simplicity, stands 
the mill or factory with uniform output. This may be 

_ ^ of the simplest kind, as a flour mill, a 

Extremei tub factory, or any similar plant. A pro- 

In Fftotoridi 

duct may be more varied than in this in- 
stance and still retain comparative identity, as in a 
furniture factory making only chairs or tables. At the 
other extreme stands the works which has a con- 
stantly varying output, being so organized and run- 
ning under such conditions as to have no two days' 
work similar, with a corresponding variation in the 
product made up. Engineering works of this class 
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will be readily brought to mind, the product of which 
not only varies from day to day, but may have a cor- 
responding change from year to year, as the demand 
of patrons or of patronage changes. 

Between these extremes is found a plant typical of 
those combining many of the features of both of the 
classes noted above. Suppose — ^as in the specific case 
here treated — ^there is a factory producing a complex 
product which varies principally in design by the dif- 
ference in number and arrangment of standard parts. 
There may be fifty, a hundred, or more designs made, 
these bringing the output nearly into the variable 
class as the machines produced — in this case cash reg- 
isters — ^vary from the standard type. But many stand- 
ard parts are components of every machine. Many 
parts too, will be nearly standard, varying but slightly 
in the different machines. Certain parts will be com- 
ponents of but one machine — odd parts. 

The first class of parts — those standard — ^will be 
subject to manufacture in large lots. The second class 
— ^those sub-standard — will be manufactured in smaller 
lots, while the third class must be made up from time 
to time as demanded. 

This general condition of manufacture calls for a 
purchasing department run in conjunction with the 
production order department. In order that the pur- 
chasing agent may act intelligently he must be at all 
times apprised of the amount of components — either 
standard or non-standard — in the factory. 
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Bpeoiflcally the requirements of a factory such as 
last described is as follows : 

(1) The economical purchase of all raw material 
and factory supplies. 

(2) Disi)osal of all purchased product. 

(3) Use of the perpetual inventory to (a) Store all 
material; (b) Keep track of all material at all stages of 
work in all departments. 

It will be seen that these three requirements are 
such as call for duties usually considered beyond those 
«_. ^ « o^ the purchasing agent. * Indeed it is 
tiM ParehMiag difficult to say where the duties of the 

Aff0&t*i DvtiM 

purchasing agent leave off and those of 
other departments begin. This is called for by the 
class of manufacture carried on by the factory, but the 
definition of the duties of the purchasing agent are not 
the important part of the system. Departmental 
organization takes care of that and the proper use of 
charts of authority combined with detailed instruction 
as to the duties of each department, makes a condition 
that precludes any interference or friction between the 
various departments. 

It is now the common practice in by far the larger 
percentage of manufactories and works to keep sepa- 
rate the purchasing agent's duties as follows : 

(1) Purchasing of raw material. 

(2) Storing of raw material. 

(3) Stocking of finished components. 

Where conditions are as have been treated before 
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in this article it will be found that by combining in one 
department these various functions, that not only will 
factory organization be furthered but the resulting 
benefits of good factory organization will accrue. This 
is made necessary by the fact that the ordinary pur- 
chasing department merely looks after the purchase of 
raw material. Th^s system may be enlarged, par- 
ticularly by those dealing with only the larger class of 
works. The purchasing agent, unless he be at the 
same time assistant superintendent, or general en- 
gineering manager, concerns himself little with either 
the work in progress or the number of components 
made up. 

But in the factory manufacturing a product of 
which cash registers are typical, as that from which the 
forms used in this system are taken, the finished com- 
ponents are at all times of greater importance than the 
raw material, and it is so important to the advanta- 
geous manufacture of the completed product that the 
purchasing agent becomes its custodian, and the pur- 
chasing department comprehends its oversight. 

The products entering into the manufacture of 
machines of this class range in number from 50,000 to 
75,000. Raw materials or those partially made up 
number approximately from 1,800 to 2,800. 

The specific duties of the purchasing agent are 
shown most clearly by the blanks which he uses. The 
blanks used by his department determine his duties, 
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and the following are given with the explanations 
necessary to the full understanding of the system. 

The first step in any system is to record and file 
catalogues and lists. These catalogues, when not heav- 
ily bound, if they are to be subject to 
wh!??^ much handling, should be suitably cov- 

ered and furnished with permanent identi- 
fication numbers. Lists from the same house may be 
numbered separately if desired. A better plan is to 
bring all lists of one supplier — ^binding them together — 
under one reference number, and sub-number or — ^letter 
the various lists, so as to make sure that none are mis- 
placed. 

Thus, supposing the Standard Machinery Com- 
pany issues three lists as follows: Bolts, pinions, and 
belting, their catalogue number being 182. All three 
current lists can well be brought together under cata- 
logue number 182; bolts being 182 A; pinions 182 B; 
belting 182 C. In case the Standard Machinery Com- 
pany at any time extends their lists to include any 
other supplies, these will be designated by 182 D ; 182 
E ; 182 P ; etc. 

There are various forms of extensible binders on 
the market, or the lists may be bound together by the 
office boy at comparatively little trouble or expense. 
This is especially advisable where the catalogues are 
filed in open pigeonholes or other disposal made of 
them which leaves them open to dust All catalogues 
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or lists for reference should be enclosed in dust-proof 
compartments and never — as is sometimes the case — 
left in piles or stacks or arranged as are books on a 
shelf. 
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Figure I; catalogue index or general supplier's list 
figure n; catalogue index or general supply list 

Catalogues when received, are entered upon the 
form shown in Figure 1/ known as the catalogue index 
The Catoiogiie or general supplier's list. This latter 
Genenj'siip- iiame is used to distinguish it from the 
pUer'iLiit private supplier's list, described in its 
turn. This exhibits the catalogue number, correspond- 
ing to that pasted on the back or side of the catalogue. 
Where the supplying firm handles several lines it is 
best to *'ditto" the "Supplier's'^ column and give a 
separate line under "Goods" to the various lines 
handled by the supplier, with the proper entry in the 
"Where Filed" column* 
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The reverse side of this sheet may be used for the 
general list of suppliers^ a duplicate list — indexed how- 
ever on the goods or material furnished — ^instead of on 
the name of the supplying concern. The use of the 
reverse side of the catalogue index is commonly used to 
avoid two sets of cards and consequently two trays. 
In case there will at any time be a call for the use of 
both sets at the same time, the trouble and expense of 
two trays will be well repaid. 




Figure HI; priyate list of suraUen 
Figure iV; supply card 

Figure III shows the form, private list of sup- 
pliers. This is substantially the same as Form I, but 

is designed to be kept along with dupli- 
cate quotation records for the exclusive 
use of the purchasing agent. Either on 
this card or on the duplicate quotation record cards, is 
kept in symbol all confideutial records and quotations 
to prevent this knowledge being used by those having 
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access to the general files. Circumstances frequentlj^ 
arise in the purchasing department when it is absolute- 
ly essential that quotations be kept secret, both to pre- 
vent confidential prices "leaking" or rebates being ar- 
ranged by under employ<$s and the representatives of 
competing suppliers. 

It is usually found most satisfactory to have these 
cards printed upon but one side, a blank card index 
being used indexing on the supplies or goods instead 
of duplicating the same data, as is done in Forms I 
and II. 

Figure IV shows the supply card, or list of sup- 
plies. This form is used for the recording of supplies 

of all kinds? to be used in the factory or 

Tii0 

List of works. These forms are commonly num- 

bered consecutively, in which case they 
are indexed by numbers, so that any given line of sup- 
plies may be found at once. If not numbered con- 
secutively they may then be filed alphabetically, but 
consecutive numbering has been found to be the best. 

The vital point of this supply list is the index. 
Because of the simplicity of indexing it is a point often 
overlooked in connection with the list. Whenever a 
new card is made, before being added to the list it 
should be entered in the index. Card indexes are made 
up upon plain cards under alphabetical guide oards. 

The purchasing agent is notified that stock is ap- 
proaching or has approached the minimum point per- 
mitted by factory economy, by the minimum stock 
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notice^ Form V. This form is issned from the raw- 
stock room and is the warning card which calls for a 
purchase of the line of supplies running low. The 
stockkeeper obtains this information from the perpet- 
ual inventory described later. 

The minimum line must be much more carefully 
fixed than the maximum as a shortage may result in 
the stoppage of a shop order in the process of manu- 



9.0.». 




Figure V; minlmnm stock notlee 
Figore VI; qaototton reooid 

facture. The maximum line if placed too low means 
too frequent purchases; if placed too high means that 
a disproportionate amount of capital will be tied up in 
supplies. 

The form known as the quotation record and used 
to record any quotation made, whether by letter, tele- 
graph, or telephone, is shown in Figure 
VI. The complete quotation record 
should include every quotation made the 
firm, and so recorded forms a valuable and interest- 
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ing history. It is no mean education for the progres- 
sive buyer to watch the quotation history of a pur- 
chase or group of purchases, noting in his mind the 
causes which lead up to a certain price and testing his 
ability to forecast the fluctuation of future quotations 
by similar past conditions. 

What has been said previously concerning the 
keeping of prices or terms in symbol applies with equal 
force here. In twelve engineering works visited, using 
some secret method of indicating prices or concessions, 
five made such entries on the "Private List of Sup- 
plies" card; four entered all such concessions, special 
discounts in symbol on the quotation card ; three made 
no entries on the quotation card but kept a synopsis 
of correspondence pertaining to such quotations in a 
secret file under the head "Private." This file was re- 
ferred to before placing an order and if no card was 
found in the file it determined that quotation prices 
were to rule. 

The purchasing agent of one of the latter works 
when questioned as to recording symbol prices said as 
follows : 

"For a long time I kept my quotation records 
open to several employes, a confidential clerk, a stenog- 
rapher, and indirectly the foremen of the various de- 
partments. Best prices, concessions and similar data 
were openly recorded and I had no reason to believe 
that such information was misapplied. 

"Entirely by accident I was convinced that we had 
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been paying a shade too much for our brass supplies, 
and a careful investigation determined that a working 
agreement existed between a foreman of one of our 
departments and a salesman with whom he was ac- 
quainted, the former receiving a small commission 
from the latter on all supplies furnished the house. 
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Figure vn; purchase requisition 

^'This led me to place all prices on the quotation 
cards in cipher, but this proved to be too much of a 
good thing, and after considerable experimenting I 
DOW place a symbol or key number on every quotation 
card after the price. This is meaningless in case there 
is no special discount or arrangement, but where any 
extra, special arrangements have been made this keys 
to a private list, known only to myself and the general 
manager. 
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"I gave every representative selling our firm and 
every manager making as a quotation to understand 
that we have a suitable system for keeping quotations 
secret if desired. This is of advantage in many ways. 
There is a great difference in firms, I have found. 
Some wish even their correspondence to be kept sac- 
redly confidential, and others are not averse to having 
any and all of their quotations known to the usual 
number of employes. In any event it shows a good 
grasp of business to have such a system installed as 
will be able to treat as confidential any information 
desired, as furnished by the supplier." 

Figure VII shows the purchase requisition. The 
function of the purchase requisition differs in differ- 
ent factories according to the distribution 

The Pnreluuie 

aeqnigition- Of the purchasing authority. Usually the 

purchasing authority vests in the purchas- 
ing agent as regards certain clearly defined classes, or 
up to a certain, determined sum. For the sake of uni- 
formity, orders — as from the general or business man- 
ager, or requests — as from the foremen, are entered on 
the purchase requisition, which is then turned over to 
the purchasing agent. In case this is an order from 
higher authority, it becomes the duty of the agent to 
secure the best possible prices and have it filled as it 
stands. In case it is in the nature of a request, as from 
a foreman or department head, the purchasing agent 
passes upon the order, using his judgment as to filling 
it as it stands or with an amendment or amendments. 
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Figure VIII shows the purchasing order. It is 
customary to have purchasing orders snbstantiall j 

bonnd in alternating sheets of white, yel- 
lowy and pink. In case a book type- 
writer is used in making out orders, they 
may be written out without detaching, but if an ordi- 
nary machine is used, three sheets bearing the same 
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Figure yUE; pu rehaalng order 

Figure iX; imrchasiiig order aoknowledgment 

consecutive numbers (this number had best be put 
on with a numbering machine to avoid mistakes) are 
removed and the order written in triplicate. Because 
of the color scheme there is no danger of any of the 
triplicates becoming confused either at first, or at any 
time during their use. 

There is at the present time no standard form for 
the purchasing order. Take a dozen different purchas- 
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ing orders coining to a firm and rarely two are alike 
in wording, though in size a standard is often ob- 
served, that of 8% X 11% inches — letter size. The odd 
size purchasing order sheet is a bother about the sys- 
tematic office and as purchasing agents' associations 
are perfected a move for uniform stationery will doubt- 
less be made. 

The first or white sheet goes to the supplier. 

The second or yellow sheet is retained in the pur- 
chasing office. 

Ordinarily the third, or pink copy goes to the re- 
ceiving room to assist the receiving clerk in checking 
up receipts. This precedure, however, is condemned by 
many late authorities and on this score : 

The receiving clerk if obliged to check only "Num- 
ber or Quantity" of goods will not be as particular as 
_ • ^ though that column were left blank and 

To Remedy ° 

Careless he had to fill it in on arrival of the ship- 

Checkiiur 

ment. This would necessitate an ac- 
curate count and instead of being in an unidentifiable 
check it is in the handwriting of the receiving clerk. 
In order to effect this a slip of paper the width of the 
"Number or Quantity" column is tipped to the third or 
pink sheet. This slip takes the carbon impression of 
the "Number or Quantity" column and is removed and 
discarded, leaving the blank with that information to 
be supplied. This absolutely prevents any careless 
checking on the part of the receiving clerk. 

Where the receiving clerk has the storekeeper or 
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stores clerk check of received goods, the form may go 
to him with the rider attached. He thereupon removes 
the rider, numbering the back to correspond with the 
order number, when he turns over the form to his sub- 
ordinate to check. This enables the receiving clerk to 
have any discrepancies checked inmiediately. The con- 
signor's invoice may be retained in the main oflSce or 
turned over to the receiving clerk as desired. 

This method does away with a memorandum of 
receipt blank sometimes used. 

The purchasing order acknowledgement, shown in 
Figure IX accompanies the order to the supplier. This 
-^ ^ ^ , takes the place of a return letter of ac- 

TlM PnrehMiiig 

Order Aoknowl- knowledgment and often accelerates de- 

ednmt 

livery by binding the supplier to do a 

definite thing — ^a good plan at all times. If desired two 

sheets may be forwarded, one to be returned and the 

other to be retained by the supplier, though usually 

but one is sent. 

If it were true that goods or supplies ordered were 

always shipped at the time promised on the purchasing 

order acknowledgment, the next card in the series — 

the purchasing order history card — ^would not be neces- 

This card is, as its name implies, a concise and cor- 
rect summary of the order, from the time of its incep- 
tion until it is dead and closed off. This form is not 
only of use as a live card, showing the condition of an 
order still in hand, but it is an actual exposition, also, 
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of what actually may be expected of an order similar 
to one being made up. A number of these cards cover- 
ing data from the same house will decide perfectly, 
whether or not a particular supplier is to be considered 
as prompt or not. It often happens that the prices of 
a number of suppliers are substantially the same. In 
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Figure X; purohasixig order history card 
Figure XI; stores received note 

that case an order naturally goes to the one who can 
furnish the supplies and set them down at the factory 
door in the shortest time. It also shows whether or 
not the firm is liable to substitute inferior goods in 
place of those ordered. Most firms have a hard and 
fast rule that any substituted article will be rejected 
at the supplier's expense, nevertheless there are cer- 

14 
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tain firms who make a very poor showing in the ^^Quan- 
tities accepted column." 

For conciseness of information contained in a 
form easily referred to, this card is of daily interest to 
the purchasing agent^ so that he will never go amiss in 
consulting it. 



Figure xn; stores rejected note 

Were the entire amount of the order always billed 

by the supplier, the stores received note, shown in Fig- 

ure XI, might be dispensed with. In 

SeoeiTed some factories this card is used instead of 

Note 

the second sheet of the purchasing order, 

by the receiving clerk to notify the purchasing agent 
that his supplies ordered have arrived. In most fac- 
tories, however, this stores received note is used only 
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when partial shipment is reoeived, the seoond sheet 
being used when an entire order comes in. 

The stores rejected note is shown in Figure XII. 
This form is the next one in sequence and is self-ex- 
planatory, being used as notification that 

Tno Dtor09 

Rejected certain supplies are not accepted and giv- 

Vote 

ing the reasons for snch rejection. This 
form is made ont and signed in large factories by the 
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Figure Xm; express charges note 

raw material inspector. In small plants the receiving 
clerk generally has this in charge. 

Another form practically self-explanatory is the 
express charges note shown in Figure XIII. This 
is called the express charge form for the reason that 
freight charges are recorded in the stores received note, 
Figure XI. 
14 
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A drawer of ordinary cards, standard size, con- 
taining two compartments, is kept for the purpose of 
recording invoices received and invoices approved for 
payment. 

The payment voucher record shown in Fignre XIV 
is a summary of invoices, giving the data necessary 
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FUmre XIV; payment youeher record 

concerning any supplier on the list who has furnished 
any goods. 

This last form is where the ordinary purchase 
system leaves off. The catalogues from which the 
prices are obtained have been suitably recorded; the 
steps leading up to the making of a purchasing order 
have been taken and provisions have been made for the 
record of all facts effecting the delivery of the goods 
order. 
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The next card shown in Figure XV, is the initial 
card in a cost of production system and is known as 
the raw material issue requisition. The function of 
this card in a cost of production system is that it fur- 
nishes the authority of the stock keeper to issue mate- 
rial to be made up into components or finished product. 



Figure XV; raw material requisition 

Similar to the foregoing card is the factory supply 
issue requisition (Figure XVI), which, however, is 
used to order any supplies to be consumed by the fac- 
tory and not made up into components or finished pro- 
duct. 

Figure XVII shows the perpetual inventory or 
"quantity record" form* Perpetual inventories have 
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been the subject of much study, both as to the devis- 
ing of proper forms and in their use to determine ac- 
curately the amount of material or sup- 
plies on hand, or plant value from month 
to month or year to year. 
One of the leading industrial engineering author- 
ities of the day* makes clear that there is no such thing 
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Figure XVI; factory supply issue requisition 

as an actual perpetual inventory; i. e., one that does 
other than merely show continuous valuations, there* 
fore it seems that a more appropriate name for this 
card is the one given second — ^the "quantity record." 
This reserves the use of the term "perpetual inventory" 
to valuation cards as those of plant equipment, etc. 



*C. E. Woods, B. K, M. £., Organizing a Factory, Chapter X, p. IM. 
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The working of the quantity record card is ex- 
tremely simple, only requiring that the accurate re- 
port of all incoming and outgoing stock be recorded 
and the balances brought forward. It is in fact noth- 
ing more than a simple form of ledger, and needs only 
care to make it accurate and reliable. This form is 
printed on both sides. 

It is to be determined how often the quantity 
record card is to be posted; how many sets are to be 
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Figure X vn; perpetual inyentory 

used in the factory ; how many of these sets are to have 
duplicates, and numerous other similar questions, in 
installing a system. 

It seems to have been the uniform experience of all 
factories that postings should be immediate, in order 
to be sure that they are done. There will generally be 
a card for each unit of raw material and each compo- 
nent, and instead of duplicating each card with its mi- 
nute data it has been found advisable to make a concise 
weekly abstract of each set of quantity record cards. 
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These cards are kept in a vault so as to protect the 
plant in case of loss by fire. 

Modem methods of factory equipment provide for 
complete records, which, in case of fire, may be pre- 
sented in such complete shape as to con- 



FwioM stitnte indisputable evidence as to the 

actual amount of material, components, 
etc., on hand. It is to be remembered that the burden 
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Figure X vm; prodnotion order record 

of proof in case of loss is upon the insured and the 
company suffering the loss must be able to show not 
only the records of all property consumed, but must 
be able to withstand successfully all attacks made on 
their accounting system. In court, original records 
are considered the best evidence, duplicates and ab- 
stracts not having the legal weight of originals. For 
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this reason many plants having extra-hazardous risks 
and carrying a proportionately large raw stock and 
components have provisions for storing all original 
records as a means of protection in case of loss by fire. 
The routine card or production order record is 
shown in Figure XVIII. This card is issued when it 
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Figure XIX; component lasae requisition 

is necessary to make up any component parts, they 
having approached the minimum point. 

Should finished stock be made up by compounding 
component parts already in stock, the component issue 
requisition, Figure XIX, is made use of. 

Figure XX shows the production order tag, made 
out in sufScient numbers as to divide the work in its 
course through the factory as desired. This tag bears 
the following wording on the back : 



